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Journal of Isaac McCoy for the Exploring 
Expedition of 1828 
Leta Barnes 
I. INTRODUCTION 


ITH the purchase of Louisiana by the United States in 1803, 

removal of eastern Indians to unoccupied territory became a 
feasible plan, but it was not until the election of Andrew Jackson 
that settlement of the tribes on lands west of the Mississippi river 
became established as a national policy. By this time several tribes 
had removed to the West under treaty arrangements; removal of 
those remaining was legalized by the act of Congress of 1830. 

A step in the development of this program was an exploring ex- 
pedition ordered in 1828 to permit certain tribes to examine the 
country west of the Mississippi and select locations. Isaac McCoy, 
Baptist missionary at Carey, Michigan, was appointed commissioner 
to accompany representatives of the tribes.1 His appointment and 
instructions were contained in a letter from Thomas L. McKenney, 
superintendent of Indian trade: 


Department of War, 
Off: Ind: Affairs, 


10th June, 1828. 
To The Revd. 


Isaac McCoy, 

Supt. Indian School, 

Carey, via Fort Wayne, Indiana — 
Sir, 

The Congress having appropriated fifteen thousand Dollars to defray the 
expense of an exploring party of Indians, and you having made known the 
desire of certain Potawatomies to visit the Country west of the Mississippi, 
the Secretary of War directs me to inform you that you are appointed to ac- 
company the party, and that you are at liberty to take with you three Pota- 
watomies, and if necessary an Interpreter. To you is confided the trust of ex- 
pending the means provided for the expense of the undertaking. You will be 
particular therefore in the exercise of a rigid economy, and in keeping regular 
and properly vouched accounts of the expenditures. Of the fifteen thousand 
Dollars, I am directed to authorize you to draw for Ten thousand on the 
Secretary of War, at sight, accompanying the bill with a letter of advice. 

You will repair to St. Louis as early as possible, and report to Genl. Wm. 
Clark, Supt. Ind: Affairs, who has instructions upon the subject, and who will 
name a leader of the party, and in general give the necessary detailed in- 
structions for the government of your route and movements. 

1. For a sketch of M ’s work with the Indians of Indiana and Michigan, from which 


eveloped his interest in Indian reform, see “Isaac McCoy and the Treaty of 1821,"" The 
ps Historical Quarterly, May, 1936. 
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Should it be found indispensable to use more than ten thousand Dollars, in 
paying the necessary expenses of the undertaking, Genl. Clark will arrange 
with you at St. Louis for the remainder of the appropriation by placing it 
within your reach, which, however it is expected will be so managed as to cover 
the cost of the agents, including your own pay, and which will be made equiva- 
lent, as far as that may be possible, to the nature and value of the services 
which you may render. 

The Chickasaws and Choctaws are notified to be off as soon as possible. 
You had better drop Geni. Clark, at St. Louis, a line saying when you will be 
there. Move quick. Iam 

Very Respectfully 
Yr Obt. Servt. 
Tho: L. McKenney? 

McCoy’s acceptance was as follows: 

Carey, 100 Miles N. West of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. July 1, 1828 
Sir 

Yesterday I had the honor to receive your favour of the 10th ult. au- 
thorizing and instructing me to accompany an exploring party of Indians to 
West of Mississippi. 

In obedience to your instruction, I shall set out tomorrow for St. Louis 
accompanied by several Indians. 

Most Respectfully 
Sir Your Obt. Sevt. 
Isaac McCoy’ 
Thomas L. McKenney Esq. 

Department of War, 

Off. Ind. Affairs, 

Washington. 

With representatives of the Pottawatomie and Ottawa tribes 
McCoy set out for St. Louis on July 2, 1828. Upon arrival there it 
was found that delegations from the southern tribes would not reach 
the city for some time. Fearing that the entire project would have 
to be abandoned if it became necessary to postpone the starting date 
until late in the season, McCoy persuaded General Clark to au- 
thorize two tours, one for the Pottawatomie and Ottawa representa- 
tives who were already on the ground, and a later tour for the 
Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws should representatives of the two 
last named tribes arrive in time. 

McCoy’s journal here reproduced covers the journey from Michi- 
gan to St. Louis and the first tour with the northern Indians. A 
second tour was made, but the journal record is missing. 

Following the journal entries are various statements of account, 

2. Isaac McCoy collection of manuscripts, Kansas State Historical Society. 


8. Ibid. Autograph draft signed. 
4. Ibid. 
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provision lists and receipts, suggestive of the needs and costs of the 
expedition. Unless marked as original these documents are dupli- 
cates retained by McCoy for his own records and preserved with his 
correspondence. 


II. Entries From THE JouRNAL: JuLy 2 To OcToser 12, 1828 


At Camp, Shawaunukwuk, one of the Putawatomies who are to 
Wednesday, accompany me, went day before yesterday to see some 
duly 20. 1838 Ot his friends, and commenced drinking. Yesterday I 
sent twice after him, but could not get him home. This morning I 
sent for him early He came but had sold his shirt which we had 
given him a few days since, for whiskey, and had abused an outer 
garment which I had lent him. 

At ten o’clock I made a short address to our company and set out 
on our journey to west of Mississippi. Our company consisted of, 
Naoquah Kozhuk, Gosa, & Wesauogana, Ottawas, and Magaukwok, 
& Shawaunukwuk, Puts. & Shadenoy, who is half Putawatomie for 
an interpreter. Several of the neighbors were present at our starting. 
My wife and child, and Mr. Bay accompanied us this day, and will 
spend the night with us, and return tomorrow. By the Secretary of 
War we are directed to proceed to St. Louis, & report to Genl. Clark, 
of whom we shall receive further instructions. 


Wednesday [ was quite sick during the night, became worse at day- 
July 3 light—took medicine and at 9 o’clock took my leave of 
my wife and babe, our brother Bay. They started back and we pro- 
ceeded. I was scarcely able to set on my horse. At 12 better, at 
which time I write this. After taking some food, and rest, felt 
better and proceeded. Encamped beside a small Creek. 


Friday Swam our horses across Calemink, mired one at [an]other 
July 4 place, and with some difficulty got him a[nd] the others 
across that and similar rivers, and encamped at the mouth of the 
Calemink. 


Saturday Having some writing to do we [c]ould not leave our camp 
July 5 before 9 o’clock. It was fortunate for us that we were 
near an encampment of Indians. Of them we obtained a Canoe, in 
which we crossed the Calemink ourselves and baggage, & swam the 
horses. We reached Chicago about 12, wh[ere] we found a few 
articles which we needed, & transacted some other business. I have 
written the governor requesting, for reasons assigned, that the treaty 
on St. Joseph be deferred till October in the hope that by that time 
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I may be back. The Putawatomies with me having seen the new 
country may be of service at this treaty. Mr. Reed, subagent at 
Carey has promised to write Gov. Cass to the same effect. I had 
hoped also that the agt. and subagt. A[lexande]r Wolcott and Mr. 
Doyle of this place, would also commend the same to the Governor 
but this they declined for reasons which they did not assign. I am 
of opinion that these gentlemen, tho. very friendly to me personally 
are unfriendly to the project of the removal of the Indians. Mr. 
Siliman the Governor’s nephew, now on a commission to the Wina- 
bago & others, will do what he can for us in relation to the treaty. 

Spent some time swiming our horses across Chicago river, and 
crossed our baggage in a very small Canoe, and encamped on the 
river Auplain, 12 miles from Chicago Fort, or Fort Dearbourn. 
Every day we pass Indians traveling or encamped. We are now 
near an encampment. 


River Auplain® Here we are resting. At half past 8 o’clock 
12 miles from Chicago ¢gmmenced Service in Ottawa, which consisted 
aed ° of a hymn & prayer a discourse, & concluded 

with another Hymn. In the evening we had 
a Hymn & prayer. Having little to do, am afforded time for reflec- 
tion on the awful responsibility which at this time devolves upon me. 
This is increased [by] a view of the peculiar and very merciful deal- 
ings of Providence [in] relation to our affairs. 

The measure of alocating the Indians in a country of their own 
under suitable provisions of our government, is the only one in 
which we can discover grounds to hope for their preservation. This 
measure is warmly opposed by many in authority. Zealous efforts 
on the part of a few worthy advocates, obtained for it a majority in 
the House of Representatives in Congress merely of ten votes. We 
have laboured more than five years on the subject, and do now re- 
joice to see that it has gained an ascendency over opposition, and, 
the more to be dreaded apathy of too many, even in the small degree 
which authorizes this expedition. Should some disaster, or some mis- 
management occur—Should the Indians be dissatisfied with the 
country they shall see, the business might receive such a check that 
it could not be resusitated until too late for many almost expiring 
tribes! We are going to look [for] a home for a homeless people—a 
people who were once lords of all the Continent of America, and 
whose just claims have never been acknowledged by others, nor 
conveyed away by themselves. Half the United States say the 


5. Des Plaines river. 
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southern Indians shall not come north of the degree of 36-30 N. 
latitude. Or in other words we are limited to the regions west of 
Arkansas territory, and Missouri State. Should the inhospitableness 
of that country deny them a place there, they will be left destitute 
unless mercy provides by means unseen to short sighted mortals. 

I feel myself inadequate to these responsibilities. The particulars 
of this inadequacy need not be entered in my journal. But under 
a sense of dependence on God I have asked of Him the appointment 
which I now have received—and to Him I look for ability to per- 
form its duties. To Him alone must be ascribed the Kingdom and 
the power and the Glory for ever Amen! 


River Auplain Left camp at six oclock At noon halted for dinner 
Monday, July7 near the river. Passed this morning a curious rock 
singly in the prarie, porous, with holes large enough to admit 
Dozens of apartments for snakes, and convenient passages from one 
to the other. The rock is about 9 feet long 7 wide, & 4 feet higher 
than the surface of the ground. Three or four striped snakes were 
basking in the sunshine on the top, which retired on our approach, 
others or the same were seen passing at pleasure through their 
habitation. 

In the afternoon passed a singular hill rising about 40 feet in the 
level prarie, mentioned by Schoolcraft. Encamped at the River 
Page. 


Tuesday Arrived at 12—encamped at the mouth of Fox river 
July 8 about this place reside a few distressed looking white 
people 
Wednesday 9 Crossed Illinois river in a canoe, and swam our horses. 
Passed several huts of poor looking white people, near 
one of which we halted for dinner—tired of bacon, we have been 
able to take a few pigions, & the like, but cannot get either beef, 
venison, or chicken, of the few inhabitants. Travelled ten miles 
without the appearance of a road, steering our way thro. the praries. 
Encamped earlier than usual for the sake of water—four of our men 
Hunted till dark, but killed nothing. 


Thursday As usual halted an hour and a half at noon. Encamped 
July 10 about 10 miles South of Fort Clark. Bot. some bacon. 
and a fowl today, at one of the two houses we have passed. Trav- 
elled several miles without a road. 


6. Schoolcraft, Henry R., Travels in the Central Portion of the Mississippi Valley (New 
you, 1825), } Dp. 830, 331. See, also, ‘‘Mount Joliet: Its Place in Illinois His tory and Its 

Location, bert Knizht and Lucius Zeuch, in Journal of the Mlinois Historica! S: ciety, 
April, mee 
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Friday We commonly set out at 6 oclock in the morning. Since 
July 11 we passed Chicago we have travelled about 14 miles of 
every 15 in Prarie. Since we left Illinois river Praries have been 
more extensive. To our left there is only now and then a small 
grove or streak of timber along water courses. We usually encamp 
in the open Prarie contiguous to wood for fuel. Dews fall heavy 
on us. Where there is no fear of rain I merely pitch my musquito 
bar, this morning it was so wet that water could be wrung out of it. 

We dined in a Prarie where no fuel could be obtained within a 
long distance except pieces of a Broken bridge of which we availed 
ourselves of as much as cooked our dinner encamped on a branch 
of Sangamo[n]. 


Saturday Dined near a whiteman’s house, where we obtained a 
July 12 kettle to aid in preparing our dinner. passed Springfield 
near Sangamo[n] river. The inhabitants and people around the 
place may be denominated unmannerly or without manners at all. 
Bot. a little sugar & flour. Encamped on a branch of Sangamo[n]. 
We are yet 93 miles from St. Louis. 


Sunday | halted here last evening with a severe pain in the head 
July 13 which continued the greater part of this day. I have had 
a sick day. About 10 in the morning took a potion of Rheubarb & 
Magnesia. So sick that we could have no other service morning 
and evening than a hymn and prayer. Confined to my tent most 
of the day. 

The difficulties attendant on such tours as this seem small while 
in tolerable health compared with the magnitude to which they 
swell in sickness. The parting with my dear wife and babe after 
they had accompanied us one day & night, was rendered doubly 
hard by the circumstance of my being so sick as to be scarcely able 
to sit on my horse at the time of our adieus. My poor wife had 
mounted her horse—and waited to see me seated on mine then rode 
off without once looking back. 


Monday Set off at 6 a.m. quite unwell, yet rode 22 miles before 
July 14 we halted for dinner. Ate very little, proceeded 18 miles 
further and encamped near one of the 3 houses we have passed to- 
day. I am so tired of our travelling food that my appetite will not 
take it. Tried here to get something more palatable, but could 
obtain nothing but 3 eggs, of two of these I prepared a pudding 
which I tied up in a cloth & boiled, and ate with sweetened water. 
I have just finished my repast. I am saving my third egg for my 
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ce breakfast. My health more comfortable. Two men out looking 
of for deer. 
on 


r Tuesday A young man left camp early to look for Deer, joined a 
July15 — mile or two from camp but had taken nothing. Dined 


ad in a prarie where scarcely a few small bushes could be found along 
4 a rivulet, sufficient to prepare our dinner, two small willows were 
t found and placed in the ground so as with the assistance of my 
* umbrella, to shelter me from the sun. The flies bad—the road re- 
q markably dusty, water found at eight and nine miles distance, 
h houses not so frequent, until evening we reached Edwardsville. The 
settlement now compact. Encamped two miles South of Edwards- 
ville. 
: Wednesday By a disagreeable ride thro. the praries, sunbeams, and 
July 16 dust, of 18 miles we reached Mississippi opposite St. 


Louis about 12 o’clock, after waiting an hour for the boat we crossed, 
and pitched our tents a mile above the town. I returned and made 
my call on Genl. Clark. He presently introduced me to a Captain 
Kennerly* who has been appointed leader of the party. 
| The Southern deputations of Indians have not yet arrived. Some 
| preparations are making for the tour, and it is thought we may 
leave this by the 27th and return in the course of 50 or 60 days. 

Cap. Kennerly appears to be a pleasant man. He has lately re- 
signed an Indian Agency up the Missouri. He is well acquainted 
with the Country & people we expect to visit. He was spoken of by 
the Department of war as suitable for our leader, at the same time 
an opinion was expressed by the Department that he would likely 
not accept the appointment, and in that case Genl. Clark to whom 
the trust of appointing was confided was to appoint another person. 
But he has accepted, and I trust will do well. 

In the evening we brought our horses into town to have them fed, 
and I took lodgings at the City Hotel. The company sleep in their 
tents tonight. 


Thursday Wish’d to procure lodgings for our Indians in town but 
July 17 did not succeed. Wrote many letters. 


Friday Made arrangements for lodgings for our Indians. Sent 
July 18 out for them and their baggage, when to my grief I 
learnt that some of them had become intoxicated. Noonday & 
Wesauogana came in, expressed great grief that the thing had oc- 


7. George Hancock Kennerly. 
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curred. These were sober. Chandonois & the others kept away in 
order to get sober and through the day, came to their lodgings and 
lay down. They had not been much drunk, except Chandonois who 
came in the evening much intoxicated Mr. Forsythe saw him and 
as he was taking him up stairs to their lodgings, Chandonois fell and 
wounded his face. About that time I went into the room. He was 
becoming noisy as a drunken Indian, when I took hold on him and 
told him to lay down & become quiet which he did. I was much 
mortified at this circumstance. 

Dined at Genl. Clark’s in company of Col. Menard going on to 
treaties at Green Bay & Carey. 


Saturday This morning early I was attacked with a bowel com- 
July 19 — plaint: supposed to be chiefly the effect of the water of 
this place, which to my taste is unpalateable, and always warm ex- 
cept when cooled with ice. I had a poor day confined to my room 
until evening when I rode out a short distance. 


Sunday Feel in better health this morning. I have talked with 
July 20 Chandonois and the Indians and they say they think the 
error will not be repeated. Chandonois says he knows he has done 


wrong, and that he will not repeat it here. The Indians blame him 
for leading them into the error. Gosa pleads that he did not expose 
himself, that he drank a little and lay down until he had recovered 
and then came into town. Went to hear a Presbyterian preach in 
company of several of our Indians. 


Monday Among other business gave drafts on Sec. War to the 
July 20[21] amount of $5000. Wrote home by Maj. Forsythe & 
Col. Menard who are going to attend the treaties. 


Tuesday Rode into the country ten or 12 miles to seek for ac- 
July 21[22] ¢ommodations for ourselves and horses, this measure I 
believed would tend to the improvement of the condition of our 
horses, the preservation of our health and would be much more eco- 
nomical. Lodged at H. Walton’s. On this day at my instance Cap. 
Kennerly & Genl. Clark sent a man in a steam boat to inquire after 
the southern Indians. Genl. Clark gave him instructions. 


Wednesday This morning I pursued my inquiries, breakfasted at 
July 23 J. Walton’s rode into St. Louis at one oclock p. m. 
Having engaged horsekeeping and boarding at a Mr. Brown’s, by 
which the 22 horses, and eight persons now here on expenses very 
high could be accomodated at a saving of $58.50 for every week. 
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On arriving in town I communicated this inteligence to Cap. 
Kennerly and Genl. Clark, both of whom approved of the arrange- 
ment, though about four of the horses they suppose will be needed 
in town and will not be sent out. 


Thursday [| took our company of Indians and our horses and rode 
July 24 = gut into the country ten miles, to Mr. Brown’s where I 
had procured quarters. Cap. Kennerly has promised to send out 
ten of the other horses today, keeping four in town for other uses. 


Friday The other horses from town have not arrived Wrote 
July 25 several letters, and also wrote some Indian. 


Saturday Cap. Kennerly sent out to my care 9 horses. We are com- 
July 26 fortably situated here, and our horses have a fine situa- 
tion. Thankful for a letter from my son Calvin in Ohio, by which I 
heard from my Dear children scattered in three different places 
among strangers. 

While in St. Louis Wesauogana met with a cousin of his, a girl of 
about 11 years of age, whose parents were dead, and she had fallen 
into the hand of some poor Sauks. The child wept and begged him 
to help her. The people whom she was following also desired to get 
rid of her. On being informed of this and asked by Wesauogana if 
I would do any thing for her, I obtained the consent of Mrs. Brown 
to take her in here. Weasauogana and Gosa went into St. Louis to- 
day, reached the camp of the Sauks a little before they left the place. 
And brot. her hither. The child is very sick of a fever. Wesauogana 
put her on his horse, and led him, but it would have been with dif- 
ficulty she could have reached this, had not young Mr. Brown, who 
was returning in a Dearbourne, kindly taken her into his carriage. 
I have hired Mr. Brown’s to take care of her until we return from 
our tour to the west, when we design to take her with us to one of 
our schools. 


Sunday Rode three miles to a Baptist meeting house, heard 

27, July sermon and preached myself from Prov. 1. 32, 33. 

Monday 28 Rode to St. Louis. Heard no news of the rest of our 
party, transacted some business. 

Tuesday 29 Employed busily in drawing a map of the country 

& Wednes. 30 west of Arkansas Ter. & State of Missouri, and S. 
West of Missouri river. 

Thursday 31 Went into St. Louis—no news from the rest of our 
company. 
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Friday Aug. 1 Worked faithfully on my map. 
Saturday Aug. 2 


Sunday, 3 Preached at the place at which I reside, a funeral 
sermon on the recent deaths two sisters who died 
within a few hours of each other and were buried at the same time 
and place, one of whom was buried with an infant in her arms. A 
congregation respectable for numbers and attention attended. 


Monday Received a letter from my Son Rice in Kentucky, contain- 
Aug.4 ing the very satisfactory inteligence that my daughter 
Sarah at School in Cincinnati with a younger sister, herself about 13 
years of age, had lately been Baptized by Rev. Vardeman of Ken- 
tucky. This little girl is the first of my children which has made 
public profession of religion. I cannot conceive of any other kind of 
inteligence that I could have received that would have afforded equal 
satisfaction, or equally conferred on me a sense [of] gratitude to 
God. The circumstance seems to have inspired new hopes in rela- 
tion to my other dear children, and increased fervour to prayers in 
their behalf. The necessity of having our children scattered, not 
among relatives & particular friends, but as I may say, among 
strangers, has given their good mother and me much uneasiness. 
But hitherto the Lord has been very merciful to us in relation to our 
children. 


Tuesday Yesterday three of our Indians went into St. Louis. I had 
Aug.5 —_ requested a gentleman to take care of them. He sent them 
out of town in time but at some wretched whiskey-shops on the road 
they obtained liquor and came home drunk. Two of them capable 
of taking care of themselves, the other was brot. home by Mr. 
Brown in his little wagon who found them drinking by the road side 
about four miles from this. 

I was in bed before they arrived, and on hearing a noise went into 
the Indians’ apartment to quiet the drunkard. He obeyed me in un- 
dressing and laying down, but as soon as he supposed I had left the 
room he would again begin his noise, and it was with difficulty that 
a young man could hold him. I at length with the assistance of the 
young Indian tied his hands and feet, and left him to loosen him 
when he would become quiet. They lost a few articles they had bot. 
in St. Louis. 

This day I completed my map of the country proposed for Indian 
territory. It is 2 feet 7 inches by about 3 feet. 


Wednesday— Wrote—not much to do. 
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Thursday— Cap. Kennerly sent me a letter he had received from 
the man sent to the Southern Indians. Information he had received 
on the way was calculated to cause fears that those Indians would 
not come at all. The man himself may be back in a few days. 


Friday I rode to St. Louis. Recd. a letter from Mr. Simerwell* 
Aug. 8 in Boston informing that a Mr. Bingham had been appointed 
a missionary to Saut De St. Marie. We had hoped that Mr. Bing- 
ham would have come to Carey® for the assistance of that place after 
the departure of Mr. Lykins’ and myself. A Mr. Stannard whom 
we hoped would engage with us, or at St. Marie, is in a state of 
health too poor to engage. We are in much want of missionary aid 
for Carey. 


Saturday Remained at home. 
bo Sunday had a prayer, &c. for such as understand English, 
Sunday 10 and a service in Indian. 


Monday— I have had little to do this week, and this day above 
Tuesday— all others since I left home, I am tired of delay, 
Wedneniay 18 lonesome, & homesick. I cannot be contented in idle- 
ness, and our delay here must make sad havoc of some of our fav- 
ourite plans of the coming autumn. 


Thursday I went into St. Louis. Met a note from Cap. Kennerly 
Aug. 14 informing that Mr. Blake and three Creek Indians & an 
interpreter had arrived. Their horses are sent out to our place. I 
introduced 3 of our Indians with me to the Creeks—hope they will 
consent to come into the country. 

Thankful for a letter from my Son at Carey, 16 days after I left 
home, and that all were well. 

I called on Col. Benton," a Senator, and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian affairs, whose aid was last winter solicited and af- 
forded in support of the exploring bill. 


Friday I did little except write Indian 
& 


Saturday 


Sunday— Rode out to hear a Presbyterian preach—preached myself 
from the parable of the talents. 


8. Robert Simerwell, Baptist missionary. See The Kansas Historical Quarterly, February, 
1932, p. 91, footnote 6. 

9. Carey mission, on St. Joseph’s river, Michigan. For an account of the founding of 
this mission see ibid., May, 1936. 

10. Johnston Lykins, Baptist missionary.—Ibid., February, 1932, p. 90, footnote 8. 


11. Thomas Hart Benton (1782-1858), American statesman, U. 8. senator from Missouri 
1820-1850. 
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This evening I received a letter from Cap. Kennerly saying the 
man whom we had sent to inquire the cause of delay of the Chicke- 
saws, & Choctaws, returned on Saturday, with a letter from Colbert, 
Principal Chief of the Chickesaws, saying that they and the Choc- 
taws had decided not to go on the exploring expedition until next 
March. The reasons assigned by him for this conclusion were, it 
had become so late in the season that cold weather wo[ul]d over- 
take them, and there would be no grass for horses, it would be 
severe on the men, and the ground would be covered with snow so 
that its quality could not be determined. They said that they had 
received no orders to march from the war Department, and knew 
nothing of the time to go, &c. until our express arrived. 

Blake who came in the other day with the Creeks, saw the Agent 
& Subagent of the Chickasaws, on his way. He said they were at 
variance with each other on the subject. 

It is hardly possible that the Sec. War has omitted to give them 
notice of the time to start—more probable that he wrote orders to 
the Agent, who is the proper medium and that he, unwilling that 
the Indians should go, and ultimately remove, and he would lose 
his salary of $1600 pr. annum, had never informed the Indians. 


Monday _[ went into St. Louis, and found that Mr. Blake had ex- 
Aug 18 pressed an opinion that if he could visit those Indians 
he could yet bring them this fall. He was much inclined to make 
the trial. Genl. Clark and Cap. Kennerly seemed willing he should. 

I could not approve the course because I did not believe Blake 
would succeed. If he should, it would be six weeks before he could 
return, during all that time all who were already here must lay by 
at great expense and much trouble to some of us on account of the 
disposition of the Indians to drink. Should Blake not bring the 
Indians, it would then be too late for our Indians to make the tour— 
Therefore after all the expense of this summer’s work nothing would 
be done, and the Indians who had come this far would return to their 
homes disappointed and displeased. 

I thought that those of us who had already arrived had better 
proceed, then the business so far as related to them would be done, 
and let the others make the tour next Spring as they proposed. To 
going next spring all seemed opposed. They said the flies, high 
waters, and mires would render it almost impracticable. I plead 
that I travelled in the wilderness at all seasons. And if they set out 
next Spring, they would have time to extend the rout[e] as far as 
they pleased, whereas to go late this fall, their time would be limitted 
by the approach of winter. 
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However, when I saw their determination to send again for those 
Indians, I proposed proceeding on a tour of six weeks, the time they 
supposed it would require to bring those from the south, with our 
five Indians. If on my return I met the Southern deputations, send 
home our Puiawatomies, and Ottawas, and I would turn about and 
make a second tour. If this could not be allowed, I thought our 
Indians had better go home now. It would cost less for us to make 
this tour now, and then discharge our Indians, than to lay by here 
six weeks and then make the tour. 

This course was approved by Genl. Clark & Cap. Kennerly, but 
a difficulty arose out of the circumstance of the Sec. of War having 
directed that none should move until the Chickasaws arrived. On 
this account neither Genl. Clark nor Cap. Kennerly will assume the 
responsibility of giving me direct instructions to go. I therefore 
take upon myself the entire responsibility of this measure. 

Dr. Todson™ also pleads that he cannot go without order to that 
effect given in direct terms. 

I shall hire two young men to assist, and take in an interpreter 
about 250 miles from this. I sent out to have 12 horses brought in 
for shoeing, while I remain in town to prepare for the expedition. 

Mr. Blake started in a steam boat this afternoon. His three 
Creeks & interpreter have gone out to spend the six weeks at our 
place in the country. 


St.Louis Our people brought in the horses, and two of the Creeks 
Tuesday came with them. The Creeks and Chandonois got into 
ang. © a notion of drinking, and gave me much trouble. I had 
a hard days work of it, procuring my out-fit, &c. I started some of 
the Indians home before me. It was almost sundown when I and 
two of them left St. Louis— We then had 13 miles to ride. The 
drunken part had went ahead of the rest. I overtook the companies 
in different places, the last were the drunkards who had stopped at 
a whiskey house 4 miles from ours. They had slept in the yard. I 
alighted to search for whiskey but could find none and the wretch 
who lives by this base traffic after receiving a very severe reprimand 
from me, which he did with great submission, for selling whiskey to 
our people, declared they had drank only water there. Some of 
them were unwilling to leave the house but I insisted, and took 
them with me. One of the Creeks gave me much trouble. He fell 
off his horse two or three times. 


12. Dr. George P. Todsen was employed as physician and surgeon to accompany the ex- 


ploring party 
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Wednesday preparing to start— Genl. Clark sent me the following 
Aug. 20 instructions, for which I am very thankful. Cap Ken- 
nerly also has given me a number of introductory letters to persons 
on the frontiers. 


Superintendency of Indian Affairs 
St. Louis, Aug. 20, 1828 
Revd. I. McCoy 
Dr. Sir 

As the exploring party of Chickasaws is not expected before the 20th of 
next month, & should they arrive will not be in advance of this state until 
the Ist of October, and as the Putawatomies & Ottawas who accompanied you 
to this place are unwilling to delay, I would, in accordance with your sug- 
gestions recommend that you proceed with your party, and explore a portion 
of the country purchased of the Osage & Kansas West of the State of Missouri, 
& between the Osage & Shawanoe reservations, and north of the Kansas 
Reservation, taking care not to go so far west as to endanger your party by 
falling in with war parties of the Panis,13 and other Tribes who are at War 
with the Osage & Kansas. 

The Indian Agents in your direction are informed of your movements & 
will afford you every aid & assistance in their power. 

You will take Noel Mongrain a half-breed Osage, who is acquainted with 
the country,—the routes of the Indians, & speaks the Osage & Kansas lan- 
guages. 

I must request the favor of you to write to me from Harmony Mission,!4 
& on your return to Camp Leavenworth, or the out settlements, & state your 
views & wishes, that I may be enabled to afford such aid as may be necessary. 

Accept the assurance of my best wishes. Yours sincerely 

Wm. Clark 


1828 I set out from my lodgings at Browns, 13 miles from 
Thursday 21 §¢, Louis. Our company consists of Chandonois the 
Ange Ht Interpreter, five Indians and two hired white men in 
all 9. We have 12 horses, one of which is to place an interpreter & 
guide on, whom we expect to take from Harmony mission Station. 
We are all armed with guns, and besides I have a brace of horse 
pistols. We proceeded 14 miles & spent the night at Fishwaters’. 
The men lodged in their tents, but I lodged in the house. 


Friday We nooned in the woods, & lodged in our tents, near a 
Aug. 22 house where we obtained some food for ourselves, but 
could not obtain a grain of corn for our horses, though we sent two 
of our men to another house in the neighborhood 


13. Pawnee. 


14. A mission in Bates county, Missouri, established in 1821 by the United Foreign 
Missionary Society. 
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Saturday We stopped in a little village—Union, obtained breakfast 
Aug- 23 and a feed for our horses. Nooned in the woods— In 
the afternoon met a man in the wilderness going 13 miles to mill, & 
prevailed on him to let us have about one bushel of corn for which I 
gave him 75 cts. This was all the grain we had for our horses at 
camp at night. 


Sunday We proceeded from Camp about 4 miles and pitched our 
Aug. 24 — tents about 14 of a mile from a solitary and wretched hut, 
at which we obtained a little food for ourselves, but none for our 
horses. 

After breakfast, and the morning Service I laid down to rest & 
fell asleep, In the course of an hour & a half I arose and discovered 
that my beast was absent from the company. I immediately sent 
a young man on horseback in pursuit of her. He instead of pursue- 
ing the road we had come, listened to an idle story of the woman of 
the house and went in search of the beast in a direction of all the 
others the least promising. I had but just started this man when I 
mounted a horse myself and taking Chandonois, went in pursuit. 
The man at the house had that moment returned from the rout[e] 
the beast went—said two travellers had stopped at the farther side 
of a prarie a mile distant, to feed their horses— They had told him 
that the beast had passed them, but the man who had come along 
the road had not met her. We proceeded in a gallop and passed the 
men before they had set off. They told me the beast had not been 
gone more than 15 minutes, & that she went directly along the road. 
We galloped on, believing she would stop where we had encamped 
the night before, and had fed the horses on the ground. 

But she had not passed that way, we returned and kept three or 
four persons searching for her till dark Beleiving that the two men 
who had seen her had caught her and concealed her in the woods. 
We thought so because, they stopped at an undesirable place to 
graze or feed—no traveller acquainted with the road as they were, 
would have stopped there—because they could see a long distance 
back if any one was persueing the beast, because it was not likely 
that the beast would so soon have left theirs especially as they were 
feeding, ours being hungry for grain—because she would not likely 
have left the road. We suspected the man near whose house we 
had stopped for having a hand in it, and we set three men to watch 
his house. They watched until some time in the night thinking he 
might go out in the night to convey the beast further off. But they 


16—3875 
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made no discoveries. Those two men whom we had suspected had 
but two horses, yet our men discovered three places where horses 
had been fed, hence we inferred that one place was where they had 
caught our beast. 

I scolded some about the carelessness of the men while I was 
asleep. 


Monday Those two suspected men said they were going to a cer- 
Aug. 25 tain house on the road— This evening a man overtook 
1638 us who had lodged at the same house, and said the men 
had not been there. I am confirmed in the opinion that they stole 
the beast and conveyed her away in the night. I regret the loss 
much. I had bot. her myself, and for my own use on the tour. 

We nooned at the usual hour, and sleep I know not where. 


Tuesday Sent some hunters ahead early, but without success. One 
Aug. 26 killed one Turkey. Rested at noon—reached the house 
of a white man near which we encamped—& of whom we obtained 
corn for our horses, & our Suppers. We are on Gasconade river, 
about 40 miles below the mills 


Wednesday I bought a horse of Harrison for $45. By Banson of 


Aug. 27 St. Louis who has travelled a day with us, I wrote to a 
number of persons respecting our lost beast, requesting aid in her 
recovery, and offering a reward of $10. We found a house at which 
we obtained something to eat for ourselves & horses. Encamped on 
a branch of Gasconade. 


Thursday Our new horse attempted to escape I sent two men after 
Aug. 28 him before day who caught him in the course of a few 
miles—found another house today at which we obtained food for 
selves & horses. Encamped on the waters of grand Auglaize, a 
branch of the Osage river. 

Our Indians have daily tried to take some game but the grass and 
bushes are so high and thick that they had taken nothing larger than 
one turkey—Until dark this evening, Gosa brought in a young bear, 
and reported that he had wounded the dam. This circumstance has 
raised the Spirits of them all 


Friday Three men went out & brought in the bear shot last 
Aug. 29 night or rather the hams & shoulders—and even these 
were scarcely eatible—it was so lean. 

On leaving our camp Noonday carefully covered the feet & some 
other pieces of the bears that were left, with brushes at the root of a 
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tree. When I asked the reason for this Chandonois answered it was 
the Indian fashion—that the bear in the symetry of its person so 
much resembled a human being that they were deemed a species of 
man, and on this account it was becoming in us to bury the remains 
of such as we killed. 

Yesterday we met in the wilderness a fair delicate looking youth 
in Shirt and panteloons, hat and moccasins. I made some inquiries 
respecting the way, and he did the same of me. At one o’clock 
today we reached a house on Osage river & learnt that the youth was 
a female who lived five miles below, who had taken it into her head, 
without letting the cause be known, to escape from her father’s 
house in this disguise. Her parents were absent. Her friends had 
searched for her, particularly in the river supposing she had killed 
herself— They at length noticed that some of her brothers clothes 
were missing, and thought they had discovered her track. Their 
first inteligence of her was received from us. She had told me she 
was going to Gasconade. She had 25 miles to walk to the lst 
house and about the same distance to the next. 

Soon after leaving St. Louis we fell into a poor hill country ex- 
ceedingly stony. The stones in the road remarkably severe on our 
horses feet-—They are all square & pointed. They diminish in size 
from the very large rocks down to those of the size of a pea, and all 
the smaller resemble stone broken by the hammer for making a 
turnpike—none assume a globular form. They are generally white 
flint. Among these sterile hills a few people are scattered, most of 
whom seem to have taken pains to settle remote from every body 
else. It is not surprising that such inhabitants should be less moral 
& refined than in many other countries, and that among them a 
female could undertake an exploit which would scarcely be ventured 
upon by her sex elsewhere. 

We crossed Osage river at 12 o’clock, nooned on Gravois Creek 
& ascended and encamped on the same. 


Saturday Just as I was ready to leave camp an old white man one 
Aug. 30 of the few in this wilderness, came to request some medi- 
cine for a son sick of a fever, for which he said he had nothing to 
pay. I sent on the company, except one, unpacked a horse to get 
at the medicine and gave what I deemed appropriate. We had en- 
camped near a family of free blacks, one of whom I hired to pilot 
us 11 miles. Here we intersected a waggon road leading from the 
settlements on Missouri river to Harmony Mission Station. Had 
we crossed Missouri at St. Charles & ascended on the north side— 
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and re-crossed at Jefferson City we should have had a settled country 
all the way except about [blank in MS.] miles of the road we are 
now on. Today we left the poor hilly country and have entered a 
beautiful, rolling, healthy looking region, delightfully varied with 
praries & wood-lands. We nooned at a creek, and encamped a little 
before night on account of water. Our hunters killed two turkies 
and a squirril, and wounded two deer neither of the latter was 
found. 


Sunday We rest in our tents—attend the usual religious services of 
Aug. 31 the day— Had rain till noon. The weather has been very 
warm since we left St. Louis, and it is now the most sickly and un- 
pleasant season of the whole year in these regions, yet my health, 
and that of all the company are preserved. I find myself, however, 
growing home-sick & impatient. The Indians also feel too much so. 
It is discouraging to us all, to be detained so long from entering the 
country we came to see. I feel anxiety about my people & place 
at home— Lord take care of them and me! 


Monday passed without any noticeable occurrence. Encamped on 
Sep.1 = Grand river. 


Tuesday In haste to get on to the Mission Station, did not unsaddle 
Sep.2 at noon— Near night reached the Harmony mission. 
Sorry that three of the missionaries were absent. Was treated with 
kindness by those at the place—pleased to see the place, apparantly 
& without doubt consecrated to promote the interests of religion, & 
especially among the poor Indians. If from appearances I was to 
Judge, I would say the preference in praise of the management 
should be given to the female department— This has been obvious 
at other stations as well as this. While females labour in more 
obscurity than the other sex & under greater trials & discourage- 
ments they, I believe, usually perform their part best. 

At this place we had expected to furnish ourselves with supplies 
for 30 days. But such is the state of things that to our grief, we are 
told that we can obtain of flour no more than 30 pounds. The only 
alternative appears to be parched corn. I have stated the case to 
our company, and all declare their willingness to encounter the 
journey, and be satisfied with the fare. And say the flour shall be 
saved for me, while they will live on corn. 


Wednesday I saw Noel Mograin an old man of 65—a half Osage. 
Sep. 3. 1828 Sneaks French—but English imperfectly. He agreed 
to go with me as interpreter & guide, but insisted that I should take 
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another old Osage. He said he had not expected to go the rout/e] 
I was taking—that he was not well acquainted with the country. I 
at length consented to take the other old man. I inquired where his 
horse was, when Mograin pointed to the old man’s legs and said 
there was his horse, one he had used many years. Our tent is pitched 
about half a mile from the mission on account of grass. Attended 
a prayer with the missionaries having breakfasted & dined with Mr. 
& Mrs. Austin—& drank tea with Mrs. Jones. 


Thursday At day light a poor wretched Osage woman came to camp 
Sep. 4. sat down by our fire, & set up a hideous crying or how!l- 
ing. This we understand to be her method of begging. We had 
nothing to give, except a little of our food. 

To our joy we obtained 69 pounds of flour instead of 30, & 100 
lb. corn meal—this with our corn we hope will be such as we can do 
with tolerably well. We procured pork, & salt, but no sugar—we 
have partly a supply of our old stock. From this place I have, in 
obedience to instruction, written to Genl. Clark— Wrote also to 
Mr. Bolles & to my wife— I have been exceedingly hurried since 
I arrived here. Am much fatigued, and some distressed for want 
of sleep. 

About 9 oclock we set off—our company now consisting of 11 
persons—with 13 horses & Mograin’s dog. Our old Osage had 
agreed to walk. He had Deerskin Moccasins and leggings, and the 
usual cloth, but was destitute of shirt, or any covering for head or 
body above the loins. Even hair on his head was scarce. He 
carried an old gun which I had had repaired for him, a horn and 
pouch & an additional pair of moccasins. His blanket, which was 
& mere rag, was thrown across his shoulder under his gun. A small 
bag that would contain a pint containing his smoking apparatus, 
was hitched under the belt of his cloth. Thus this almost naked 
old man of 60 set out on a six week’s tour. We steered a little north 
of west, and soon were without any road. 

The weather which had been very hot since we left St. Louis, 
became cool on Sunday night. on Monday it was almost disagree- 
ably cold in the praries. Tuesday night and Wednesday night there 
fell white frosts which has killed the vegetation considerably. 

The season has been so exceedingly dry in this country that vege- 
tation has become so dried that we can see the praries burning in 
two or three directions at the same time. 

About noon we passed two Osage women, a girl, 2 boys, & two 
infants. They had three small horses, on one was seated a naked 
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child of a year and a half old, and led by the mother. On another 
was seated the girl—and on the third, a mother naked above the 
loins, & scarcely covered any where, and carrying in her arms a 
naked infant the hairs of all hung loosely. The above description 
approaches near enough to that of the others. The boys were naked 
—one carried an old gun, & the other a bow. These wretched people 
were going in search of roots. In our Lake country the men & 
children are commonly naked in summer, but the females wear 
shirts. Most of the Osage women I have seen have been destitute 
of shirt. 

We did not stop until evening when we encamped on the Miry De- 
Sein—or Miry Swan river—which is the main branch of Osage 
river. A sluggish, muddy stream, though we are encamped on a 
limestone bank, & at a pretty ripple. 

We have now left the State of Missouri, & entered the Territories 
west. It therefore becomes my duty to describe the country through 
which we pass. So far it is a beautiful rolling prarie country, 
happily diversified with streaks of woodlands. Limestone appears 
on the sides of hills, and in the rivulets. 

This evening I was attacked with Dysentery. But had been so 
much fatigued with my two past day’s labour, that when I could 
obtain a moment’s rest, I slept soundly. At 3 oclock in the morning 
took a potion of Rheubarb & Magnesia. 


Friday Was not able to leave camp befor half past 9, & then 
Sep. 5 scarcely able to sit on my horse. I had noticed yesterday 
that Mograin manifested some fears that our old Osage would 
desert us. He often stopped and looked back to see if the old man 
was on the way. We lent the old fellow a blanket to sleep on last 
night, & this morning informed him that he should ride part of the 
time. We had proceeded about a mile & a half, when we noticed 
that he was not in company. Mograin went back in quest of him, 
and fearing we should lose Mograin too, I sent Gosa back with him. 
By his track they discovered he had retraced our steps—but they 
returned to us without him. I encouraged Mograin that we should 
get along well enough, & so proceeded. 1% past ten reached a large 
creek, which was muddy, and detained us an hour & a half in find- 
ing a crossing. At 3 oclock crossed another large creek near its 
Junction with Miry Desein and being very feeble and sick, en- 
camped on the former. Passed thro. a fine Limestone country as 
yesterday. In a few instances sand stones appear. The timber on 


15. Marais des Cygnes. 
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this river appears to be about a mile in width, & that along each 
large creek half a mile— On smaller branches less—and consisting 
chiefly of oak & hickory, with sometimes walnut & ash &c. The 
prarie bottom lands are usually covered with a beautiful grass for 
hay—but we seldom find a quagmire. We ascended a high natural 
naked mound from which we saw the country on both sides up the 
river stocked with timber sufficient for support of a tolerably dense 
population. 

The nature of the soil of the praries may be compared with those 
on the Illinois river, and generally in the western parts of Illinois 
State. On the uplands, hills rise up to considerable hight, round— 
oblong, &c. &c. exhibiting a singular appearance, because each seems 
to dwell alone, and because in general they are destitute of timber. 
These hills are peaks of Stone, which appear on the sides—not in 
large masses, and sometimes on their summits. 

Deer are plenty. Yesterday our men had several shoots, as they 
rose and run before us, but took nothing except a squirril killed for 
me. Today Chandonois had killed a goose & a turkey before we 


encamped. 


Saturday Left camp at 7. Hunters last evening & this morning un- 
Sep. 6. successful. At 9, passed where some Sauks settled three 
years ago, but left again in compliance with the requisition of the 
Osages. We saw at a distance three or four of their old deserted 
huts. About 11 oclock I thought we were leaving the main river. 
I therefore turned to the left & descended a steep stony hill to the 
stream which was our guide. Mograin said it was the main Osage 
river. I did not think so, but as three of our men were out hunting, 
& fearing they would find difficulty in overtaking us, we went back 
into the prarie again and waited till they arrived having twice fired 
guns for them. When they came up I told Mograin that I believed 
the river lay more to the southwest, I therefore went ahead—went 
directly across the stream he had called the main river, & proceeded 
southwest until we reached the main river. We then turned back 
into the praries again & proceeded till camping time. I made 
several attempts to get to the river in which we were prevented by 
stony bluffs. At a half past 5, we crossed and encamped on the 
south bank. Four hunters afterwards came up all unsuccessful 
except the taking of one turkey. My health somewhat improved 
but I am still afflicted with bowel complaint, and am weak, tho. not 
in much pain. Wood today has been more abundant than heretofore. 
High lands coming in nearer the rivers and creeks the timber often 
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stretching out on to the hills. The hills more abrupt on the sides, 
from their tops spread out a beautiful rolling country. Slopes that 
wash, steep side hills, and all water courses, disclose a bed of lime- 
stone. The stone in appearance may be compared with the condi- 
tion of limestone in the limestone lands of the middle counties of 
Kentucky. The soil is almost universally rich—darker than the 
timbered rich lands of Ky. and possesses the mellowness peculiar 
to limestone lands. The river, and Creeks here, though still too 
sluggish, are stony, and more clear than below. Springs we have 
seen none, along the river & creeks are fertile bottoms of timbered 
lands, covered with oak, ash, hackberry, walnut, hickory, honey 
locust &c. &c. But these bottoms in too many instances are sub- 
ject to inundation. 


Sunday Sep.7 We remain in camp on the south bank of Miry 
Desein or the Osage river. Attend the usual religious 
services. But regret that the state of our provisions requires hunt- 
ing. Three men went out and by 9 oclock brought in two deer, 
which is an acceptable & ample supply. 

The river here passes about as much water only as would move a 


1828 


common grist mill. In most of the large creeks the water has been 
merely standing, and all the smaller branches are entirely dry. We 
have not seen a single spring of water. 


Monday _[ took Gosa early & rode into the prarie about three miles 
Sep. 8. in order to view a tract of land three parts surrounded by 
timber. We are encamped in a bottom of excellent woodland. Dur- 
ing our excursion the company had prepared to move. We heartily 
breakfasted & at 14 past 9 set off recrossed the river, and in a few 
miles bore to the left to see if we were following the main river, or 
a tributary. Mograin and Chandonois both inclined to think it was 
the main river. It was indeed little less, but discharged not more 
than a 4th so much running water. I steered directly across it & at 
5 or 6 miles distance ascended a Naked hill, whence we could ob- 
serve the course of the river. About one oclock in a woodland 
crossed a branch that a man could step across, about half a mile 
from its source in prarie in which was wholesome water with small 
fish in it, indicating that it had not been dry this exceeding drought. 
A mile & a half further crossed another similar rivulet with running 
water. Towards camping time bore towards the river, found it 
so exceedingly difficult descending a large creek, on account of grass, 
vines, &c. that we halted at 5. & I took Wesauogana, & went on foot 
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and found the river in less than half a mile. Here the discharge of 
water is not quite sufficient at this time for a grist mill. It is a large 
creek in the Spring season. Its waters have assumed a wholesome 
appearance— Its bed, as also all those of the Creeks & rivulets, is 
limestone. 

Timber today has been rather more plenty than heretofore, and 
we have passed over the same fertile, rolling, limestone kind of 
country that we did on Saturday last. My health much improved. 


Tuesday We left camp at a quarter past 8. In the course of about 
Sep. 9. two miles happened on a fine Spring of water running 
out from limestone rocks. At noon crossed a large creek running 
along side a steep hill of limestone. Here we stopped half an hour 
and ate a bite. Timbered bottom half a mile wide, very rich, covered 
heavily with black walnut, hickory, honey locust—[MS. illegible], 
oak, some [MS. illegible] tree, mulberry, &c. Afterwards crossed 
two small creeks each affording water but not running. At 4 reached 
a large creek, spent an hour in finding a crossing, & at 5 encamped 
on its west bank. The bottoms of all the creeks wide and rich. The 
creeks this afternoon more muddy, less stone & less current than 
yesterday. Timber about the same as yesterday, land the same 
though with less stone to be seen. The country in which we en- 
camped last night, I supposed to be well watered with Springs. 


Wednesday Left camp a quarter after 8. In the course of four miles 


Sep. 10. crossed two small branches with considerable water, but 
no perceivable current. At one of them a sandstone rock appeared 
in the side hill. At one o’clock dined at a rocky creek. Water is 
now found in most of the rivulets so that it is not necessary to 
mention each occurrence. Timber was about the same as heretofore 
until towards noon, when, being near the source of the river, the 
quantity diminished. Untill at 5 we encamped at the last little 
grove on the stream we were following up. We had taken this as 
the main stream which we afterwards found was a mistake. Passed 
the same kind of high, rolling, limestone, fertile country as hereto- 
fore. By my map I had for three parts of the day supposed we were 
near the road leading from St. Louis to Santa Fee. Unwilling that 
our trail should be seen on that road, Chandonois and I kept ahead 
of the company. Seen much sign of Elk, and in the evening Gosa 
fired on one in a gang of eleven. After camping sent a man back 
to watch till dusk if any one was following our trail. At 11 we had 
crossed a large trail made a few days ago, but as it went north it gave 
us no uneasiness. Did not unstop the bells till morning. 
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Thursday I took Chandonois and early went forth to look for the 
Sep. 11 Santa Fee road, which we found at the distance of about 
three miles. We left camp at half past 9, In the course of about 
three miles crossed the stream marked on the map as the river, 
proceeded north west several miles and crossed the main stream, 
and proceeded west up the river on the south side and encamped at 
5. We have crossed many small streams today, generally with water 
in them. High country as before, less stone, land rich, but timber 
scarce. Only a small patch seen here & there, besides that on the 
river, which is sufficient to admit of a farm to about every three 
fourths of a mile along the river. 

By my map, the measurement of the Santa Fe road, made our 
encampment last night eighty one miles west of the state of Missouri. 
We have travelled since we left Harmony mission seven days, we 
suppose at an average of 24 miles per day making in our turnings 
168 miles. Several deer fired on today as they ran, none killed. 
Magaukwuk found bees in a tree near camp & climbed and cut with 
a Tomahawk & took considerable honey. The praries are burning a 
few miles above us, whence we infer that a hunting party is near. 

We find it often difficult to get through the briers, brush, & vines 
along the small streams. Sometimes we use the knife and sometimes 
the Tomahawk in opening our way through. We keep much in 
praries where, excepting the water courses, travelling is fine. 

I have for myself, a lonesome time. No one is with me who feels 
interested in the enterprize beyond his own immediate comfort, or 
with whom I can indulge as an associate. The Indians are exceed- 
ingly careless and improvident. Willing to do anything I tell them, 
but will not put themselves to the trouble of thinking. Like children, 
some of them think the distance great and appear to be somewhat 
home-sick. I almost daily show them on the map where we are, and 
whither we are going. Were it not for this, some would be ready to 
fancy themselves near the edge of the World. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, they are generally cheerful. The two white men hired as pack- 
men &c. are poor sticks & give me trouble. Scarce a day passes 
that I have not to reprove one of them, and sometimes threaten to 
discharge them there in the wilderness, I think however, that they 
are rather improving in their ways. Chandonois performs his part 
well, and is my main dependence 


Friday Our venison being exhausted, I informed the men that we 
Sep. 12 must lie here until they could take more. Four hunters 
went out early & remained till after seven without even seeing any 
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game. This is remarkable since it has been so plenty in the country 
through which we have travelled, We suppose the cause is the prox- 
imity of Hunters, which has made the game scarce. Hunting & rain 
made it half past ten before we left camp. We proceeded Southwest 
in order to find a branch of Neosho river. Travelled thro. prarie. 
It rained on us considerably. At the distance of about 12 miles 
reached the stream we sought, a large creek with deep water, but 
at a ripple, at which we cross[ed] there was not enough running 
water to turn a common grist mill. Timber today seen only in small 
patches until we came to this stream. Here might be a farm on each 
side of the river at the distance of half a mile. The country high, 
and very rich, stone less. We encamped on the southwest bank, at 
3 oclock, after our men had shot four raccoons on one oak tree 
which they had ascended for the sake of the fruit, one of which was 
lost in the river. 

Sent out three hunters who returned at dark without game. Our 
company, except myself supped bountifully on their raccoons. 

We have now left the Osage river. The water in it and its tribu- 
taries is too stagnant. Streams for mills are abundant, but mills 
would be still in the dry season of the year. From our Saturday’s 
encampment upward—a distance of 70 miles on a straight line, there 
can be no want of spring & well water. below spring water ap- 
peared scarce, Timber is in plenty to admit a tolerably dense popu- 
lation for 75 miles west of Missouri State afterwards more scarce. 
The country promises health, except on the immediate banks of the 
larger streams, where it will be subject to Agues & fevers. The soil 
is almost universally fertile, and the whole supplied abundantly with 
limestone. It is the most sightly country I ever saw. I have seen 
no coal, but have not had time to search. I examined two banks 
which at a distance appeared to contain coal, but they were slate. 


Saturday Sent out two hunters who returned unsuccessful. Left 
Sep. 13. camp a[t] half past 8. proceeded southwest in order to 
reach another large branch of Neosho. In the course of 4 miles we 
crossed a pretty large creek in which Wesauogana shot a fish, as 
they said, for my supper. This creek is pretty much wooded, two 
other streams with timber are in sight, so that the country here will 
allow a tolerable settlement. We had left the creek about a mile 
when a large gang of Elk about 20 in number were discovered. A 
halt was called, and a brief council held, the result of which was that 
I & the two pack-men returned to the creek with six horses and all 
the baggage, and the other seven men, thus lightened, went on 
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horseback in quest of the Elk, & while we wait by the baggage I 
make this note. 

At dusk our hunters returned, having taken one elk, and having 
enjoyed fine sport in chasing and shooting. No set of men could be 
better pleased than were those. And I was not much less so, for we 
were in want of meat, and I was very desirous that they should be 
allowed thus to enjoy themselves. This circumstance will go 
further in commending the country to them than a million of acres 
of rich land. 


Sunday We remain in camp. The men happy that they have 
Sep. 14 meat and marrow bones to the full. Religious Services 
morning and evening as usual on Sundays. 


Monday Rose at daylight & left camp at 7 oclock. The wolves 
Sep.15 —_ stole some of our elk meat last night, but we still have as 
much as we can take with us. We had proceeded a few miles when 
we discovered an Elk, all the men joined in the effort to take him 
except Mograin & I. Four of them fired at him, but he escaped un- 
hurt, for which I was not sorry as we should have been unable to 
save the meat. Saw a wolf, & again saw an Antelope, an animal 
few of us had ever before seen. Shawaunukwuk tried to take him 
but failed. At half past One reached a large branch of Neosho, 
which might be compared with St. Marys at Fort Wayne, though 
something larger. My map appears to be incorrect so that I am not 
able to decide which branch of Neosho this is. I supposed it to be a 
middle fork, but Mograin says it is the main Southern branch. We 
ate a little, and turned to the N. West & encamped on a large creek 
not many miles from the main river. We travelled W. S. W. until 
we reached this stream. On Thursday we beleived we travelled 15 
miles, on Friday 12 miles, Saturday 4, and this day 27 miles. Gosa 
shot deer a little before we encamped. We crossed many small 
creeks today. The country to our left sufficiently timbered to ad- 
mit a good settlement, but to our right was chiefly prarie. We 
passed over the same kind of high, limestone, rich country that I 
have heretofore described, water found in almost all watercourses, 
even those that are very small. The Bottom lands of this river ap- 
pear to be full three miles wide. Deer abundant, elk sign plenty. 

We had rain today which is disagreeable enough in these praries. 
About the time we reached the river, we crossed a trail of foot men 
going south, might suppose them to be 20 or 30 in number. Sign 
not recent. Supposed by Mograin to be a war party gone against 
his people, who mostly reside on this river below. 
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Tuesday Left camp quarter after 8. proceeded up the creek on 
Sep. 16 which we had s[l]ept, north, about 9 crossed & passed 
between forks of nearly equal size, Saw three antelopes lying on 
the side of the hill, stopped the company & three went to take them, 
but failed. These animals appear remarkably nimble in running. 
At 11 reached the Santa Fe road, and followed it eastward. Halted 
at a creek between 12 and one. I wished to ascertain at what point 
on the road we were and must therefore return until I find distances 
to correspond with the map. But in following the trail I left the 
surveyors marks, the latter being that only which would explain the 
map; we left the trail & bore N. east, separating, in order to find the 
mounds raised by the surveyors, but we did not succeed, then, bore 
due east. Near 5 oclock, an elk was discovered a little beyond the 
creek on which we intended to encamp. The men went in chase, 
there was a large flock, some of them ran near us. They killed a 
very large male Elk & one wounded a large Deer. The elk they pro- 
nounced too lean & old for use, tho. in fact it was pretty good, but 
we were not in great want, & brought only the horns to camp. This 
elk chasing kept us till nearly dark before we encamped. Our 
Indians are wonderfully delighted with their evening’s sport. 

Mograin is a good natured, simple old man, of no manner of use 
to us than to add one to our number, & to be our interpreter should 
we come in contact with Osages or Kanzas, unless we add his 
capacity for lightening the loads of the packhorses which carry the 
provision. He says he never before travelled through this country 
which we are exploring. I am my own pilot solely. Yesterday we 
recrossed the Indian trail which we crossed on monday, & which 
Mograin pronounced the trail of a war party. Today I alighted 
and examined the trail myself and found it to be made in part by 
horses—am sure therefore it is not the track of a war party, but of 
a hunting party, no doubt of Kanzas as it comes from that direction. 

The country today not quite so well timbered as heretofore, 
though sufficiently so to allow considerable population. In respect 
to soil, limestone, and situation, it resembles what we have hereto- 
fore described. 


Wednesday Four men went to search for the Deer wounded yester- 
Sep. 17 day, but did not find him. It was near 10 before we 
could leave camp. We proceeded east until we again reached the 
Santa Fe road, which we kept until I supposed I had ascertained the 
point at which we were, which was 122 miles, due west, from the 
western boundary of State of Missouri. Here we steered north, 
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from 12 till five o’clock, when we encamped as I beleived on the 
waters of Ne[os]ho which we had descended about two miles. Poor 
old Mograin is fairly lost, and supposed we were here on the waters 
of a large Creek we crossed the third day’s travel from Harmony. 

This day’s journey lying across the land dividing Neosho & Osage 
rivers from Kanzas, I had expected to find the country almost wholly 
destitute of wood. In this I have been happily disappointed. Tim- 
ber is more scarce than formerly but the country will admit a 
tolerable settlement the whole way. The country rises to the divid- 
ing lands. Then descends towards Kanzas. Still high, rich, and 
abounding in limestone. One of our horses lame, so that one man 
has to walk. Tuesday we travelled, we suppose 17—today 20. 

We have now left Neosho waters, which country needs no other 
description than to say it resembles that on the Osage, rather less 
timber, & perhaps better watered. It may justly be pronounced an 
excellent country so far as I saw it. 


Thursday § Left camp before 8. In an hour’s ride fell in with a 
Sep. 18 Kanza hunting, by whom learnt we were not far from a 
village. We found much difficulty in crossing a large Creek & some 


other branches. On the top of a high natural mount we discovered 
an artificial mound of stone, apparantly constructed from the same 
principles on which our earthen mounds are to the east. 

Coming in sight of two houses about two miles from the principal 
village, the inhabitants became alarmed, some of the women & 
children hid in the brush, and one man came running to a wood to- 
wards us for the purpose of securing his horses. He did not reach 
his horse until we were within fifty yards of him. I sent Mograin 
to speak to him who soon allayed his fears. We halted to take some 
refreshment half a mile from the houses, & sent the man, with some 
tobacco to inform the main village that we were coming to smoke 
with them. A woman presently came from the two houses with a 
kettle of boiled corn. After an hour we proceeded and after much 
delay to wait Mograin’s tedious, & tiresome talkativeness to every 
one of the many Indians that met us, we encamped a mile & a half 
from town & went upon foot to talk, leaving the baggage in charge 
of the two hired men. At camp and every where else, men, women, 
children & dogs swarmed about us. We were shown into a large 
bark hut, which was immediately crowded as thick as it could be, 
with exception of a little room at each fire, such a scene of crowd- 
ing, of men women & children, talking, scolding, crying of children, 
a few good mothers singing to quiet them, dogs fighting & the con- 
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quered begging aloud for quarters, I never before witnessed. Boiled 
corn in two large wooden bowls, supplied with a few Buffaloe horn 
spoons & ladles, were placed before us. 

Sixteen Pawnees had been there, who on hearing of our approach 
had left except three. I enquired for them, & as they were in a 
hurry to be gone, I gave them some tobacco, and a little friendly 
talk, to which they replied in similar friendship, and they departed. 
The Pawnees & Osages are hostile to each other. The Kanzaus are 
identified in language & friendship with the Osages. They are in- 
deed a band of the same tribe, they are afraid of the Pawnees, but 
appear to dread them less than do their brethren. I suppose these 
Pawnees thought I had some Osages in company, & on this account 
left as they did, leaving three of their numbers to learn the circum- 
stances of our visit &c. 

We smoked with the Kanzaus, & gave them some tobacco, & a lit- 
tle friendly talk. We were obliged to extend our voices in order to 
be heard amidst the continued noise & confusion. 

I then went to view the river. I should judge it to be over a 
quarter of a mile wide at this place, deep, the water of a milky ap- 
pearance, & running slowly between sand banks. It much re- 
sembles Missouri, tho. so much less, & is less rapid, & muddy. It 
passes between pretty high hills, & the country, as might be ex- 
pected, is more broken & hilly near the river. The land fertile, no 
limestone seen, but plenty of freestone, Timber too scarce but suf- 
ficient to allow a very considerable population. 

It was dark when I reached camp, the principal Chief & his wife 
both aged people, and many others came to camp. I had the chief to 
eat supper with me, gave his wife also, and a little to some others, 
gave the chief two or three pounds of flour at his request. And on 
preparing for rest, they ail left us. One old fellow on our arrival 
had offered his service to assist in the work, &c. We accepted his 
offer merely for his gratification, & rewarded him with food & 
tobacco. 

The Kanzas appear to be more wretched than even the Osages. 
Men generally naked with exception of the small cloth & sometimes 
a blanket thrown over their shoulders. The women with a ragged 
piece of cloth about the middle, and some of them with a narrow 
piece of cloth passing awry over one shoulder & under the other arm, 
to conceal the breasts, which is commonly held over them with one 
hand. But many of the women were wholly uncovered above the 
waist & below the knee. Boys entirely naked, girls, with a piece of 
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cloth about the middly. They were much pleased with our visit, & 
very friendly. 

I am instructed to pass thro. the country north of this river, but, 
it is remarkable that, I cannot hear of one single canoe, or other 
craft for crossing anywhere on the river. These people, if ever they 
cross, swim or cross on rafts, With my lazy company I do not think 
we should be able to construct rafts, & get ourselves, &c. across in 
less than four days. I cannot lose this time. Indeed the time al- 
lowed me is so far gone that I must bend my course towards St. 
Louis. This is the upper Indian town on the river, & consists of 
about 15 houses. It is 125 miles due west of Missouri State. 


Friday Left camp before 8, took a road down the river, a few miles 
Sep. 19 from it, towards other villages. In the course of 10 miles 
passed between two small villages, travelling a little north of east. 
At one oclock, stopped to dine, sent some tobacco to the principal 
Kanzau village, now in sight, say 7 miles off, by two Indians who 
have accompanied us from above. While we left the road & bore 
south east, in order to see the country on some large creek, which 
lay before us, and, to endeavor to procure some meat. It was dusk 
when we reached a suitable camping place. 

We had travelled five or six miles after we parted with the mes- 
senger sent with tobacco to the village, when an Indian came riding 
to us at full speed, from the village, which now must have been seven 
or eight miles distant, He was entirely naked from head to heels 
except the breech cloth. Had no other business he said than to get 
a little tobacco. This we gave him and went on. An old chief he 
said had started with him, but finding the chase too long had become 
discourage[d], & went back. 

Timber of the Kanza river is sufficient to allow a dense settlement 
for four or five miles on each side. It appears well watered. Smal! 
creeks, & rivulets are numerous, and wooded, and watered. 


Saturday The rain which commenced in the night continueing the 
Sep. 20 men were not called up early. It was so wet that they 
seemed disinclined to hunt. Chandonois killed a turkey near camp, 
& at 10 we proceeded on our way, eastwardly crossed a large creek 
near camp. On this creek we find both limestone & free stone. The 
wind blew all day so severely that travelling in the prarie was almost 
impracticable. About the middle of the afternoon a violent wind 
and rain overtook us. We were favored in being at that moment 
in a wood, & being able to secure most of the baggage from wet. 
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Six of the men were hunting three came to us half an hour after 
the storm. The other three were a little lost, but reached us after- 
wards with a fine deer. We are much favored by providence, in 
being allowed to stop at a place favourable for resting on tomorrow, 
being well supplied with grass for horses, and we are now well sup- 
plied with meat. 

The country continues the same in appearance. Except that the 
lands, though excellent, I think are not quite so rich as on Neosho. 
Wood scattered in streaks & groves all over the country. We are 
now about 70 miles due west of State of Missouri, & 15 south of 
Kanza river Yesterday I suppose we travelled 30 miles, and today, 
20. 

Since we left Neosho, Mograin has said he supposed, from the 
circumstance of our seeing antelopes, &c. that we were near to the 
Buffaloe. He says he was afraid to tell us so at the time lest we 
should be inclined to go further west, which he was afraid to do, 
lest we should fall in with enemies. He had all along given it as 
his opinion that it was a long distance to Buffalos. The night we 
lay farthest west some ravens were croaking about us till pretty late 
in the evening. The old man said that from that circumstance he 
judged that enemies were near. 


Sunday Remained in camp, religious Service morning & evening as 
Sep. 21 usual on Sabbaths. 


Monday Left camp at 8 Steered eastwardly, but at length found 
Sep. 22 the hills so steep & rocky, and the brush & vines so thick, 
that we bore to the south west in order to head some branches. We 
were in sight of Kanza river, tho. perhaps ten or 12 miles distant. 
About 12 oclock we fell into the Santa Fe road unexpectedly for, 
by the map the road at this place was 35 miles from the river, and 
we had been turned off from the river by the broken land which 
bordered there on. The road appears not to correspond with the 
map. We followed it till after 4, a south east, or rather S. S. east 
course when we turned to the North east, found an encamping place 
& halted. While in the road we were on the dividing ridge between 
Kanza & Osage rivers. The country descended with gentle slopes 
toward Osage, but broke of[f] in abrupt hills towards Kanza. The 
hills are generally two or three times as high as the trees in the low 
grounds, very steep & rocky the vales covered with timber, stretching 
frequently to the tops of the hills. From the hilltops the land passes 
off beautifully rolling—level enough for cultivation. Between the 


17—3875 
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hills on which we were & Kanza there appeared a large tract chiefly 
prarie, 150, or 200 feet lower than the hills. Along the hills facing 
Kanza is more wood than is common at the sources of the streams. 
We are encamped in a tract of woodland along side of which I think 
we have travelled ten miles. This woodland lies across the sources 
of many small rivulets. Wood today has been much more plenty 
than we have heretofore seen it. The country high, healthy, & rich 
with abundance of limestone. This excellent tract of Kanza land 
lies adjoining the better parts of Osage, which we were on about the 
7th 8th & 9th September. Much sign of Elk & Deer, Hunters 
brought in three turkeys in the evening 


Tuesday Left camp at 8 and by the compass travelled all day 
Sep. 23 North east, stopped at 12 rested 34 of an hour and en- 
camped at 5. In the forenoon we had freestone, and land somewhat 
sandy, In the afternoon limestone. Crossed many small creeks, 
& lesser streams in all which was water. Country high & rich re- 
sembling the better part of Osage. Timber about as plenty as seen 
on the more plentiful days. 


Wednesday Left camp at quarter past eight. Rested 34 an hour 
Sep. 24 at noon. Followed a trail made in the summer until 
about 11 oclock when we fell into an old Indian road which we kept 
until 3 oclock we reached the first Shawanoe village. The men 
mostly were absent, hunting, &c. We gave them some tobacco & 
proceeded to another settlement of Shawanoes on the line of Mis- 
souri. Sorry that Shane the Interpreter was absent. His wife, who 
is a member of the Church at Carey, was absent in the neighborhood. 
We pitched our tents a little way off. 

After a few miles in the morning, wood has been plenty though it 
might be said that we were in the wood of the river, extending 8 or 
10 miles therefrom, tho. not in a solid body. The country high & 
rich with Limestone in abundance 

Travelled on monday 27 miles—Tuesday 25—Wednesday 28. 

I have now returned to the border of the Indian Territory. It is 
proper therefore to take a retrospect of our tour therein. 

I have been favoured, in general with good health—have been 
favoured with pleasant weather, have been comfortably supplied 
with food, and not allowed to meet any material accident or loss. 
Our horses look nearly as well as when we left St. Louis. 

The country we have explored, I am ready [to] pronounce ex- 
cellent. It is admitted that timber is too scarce, but by a judicious 
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arrangement in settlement, a vast population can be conveniently 
situated. There is great sameness in appearance of the country. 
High, rich, healthy in appearance, stone for building, & for lime in 
abundance. Water without scarcity all over the country, for com- 
mon use of man & beast. Mill streams in abundance but all fail in 
the dry season. We might expect water-works to stand still for 
want of water, in general, 4 or 5 months in the year. There is 
scarcely a quagmire in all the country. I saw only one pond of 
water, & that covered about an acre of land. Most travellers seek 
the higher and more open lands, because it is exceeding troublesome 
getting thro. the timber, brush, & vines, along the watercourses. The 
hills rise generally once, twice, & thrice, as high as the trees in the 
low grounds. The sides of the hill are often abrupt, and on the top 
becomes sufficiently level for cultivation. On these accounts one 
may pass at a short distance from a grove of timber at a water 
course, the streak of wood one fourth, one half—or even a mile in 
width, and scarcely [MS. illegible] the bough of a tree. The country 
therefore has been reported to be more scarce of wood and water 
than is the fact. It is remarkable too that because there is but 
little timber on the uplands, travellers looking over prarie as far as 
sight could reach, have fancied the country to be level, when, if the 
whole country were timbered they would report it to be as high & 
rolling as the middle counties of Kentucky. The ri[vers?] are 
broader & the slopes of tillable land more gradual than generally in 
Kentucky. 

Notwithstanding there is so little wet land in the country, yet 
grass for hay can be obtained in abundance especially on Osage & 
Neosho. 

In settling the country, lands should be so laid out that to each 
home should be allowed 50 or 80 acres of wood-land, and then as 
much prarie back as should be necessary. Hogs will thrive in any 
country while new, but this country will not be particularly favour- 
able to the growth of that kind of stock after the country becomes 
thickly settled, it is too high & open. It will always be remark- 
ably well adapted to the growth of sheep & cattle. This will be the 
principal business of farmers. On the settling of Indians there, a 
small field to each will be sufficient. That is, a little larger than will, 
in that fertile soil, be enough to furnish his bread and vegetables. 
The extensive grazing & hay of the praries will supercede the neces- 
sity of farm pasturage and meadows. 

I extended my tour west of Missouri State 140 miles on a direct 
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line as measured on the map. Say 160 miles the nearest way that 
could be travelled, and within 60 miles as measured on the map, of 
the place where the Santa Fe road crosses Arkansas river,!® and not 
more than 50 miles from that river at a point lower down. I think 
I have been enabled to form a pretty just estimate of the country 80 
miles in width, and 150 from east to west, making 12,000 square 
miles or 7,680,000 acres. How much further west the country is in- 
habitable I am not able from observation to say. 

The country of the Shawanoe, near the mouth of Kanzas river is 
best supplied with timber. On the upper branches of the creek of 
Kanzas named on the map Wahusa,'" and opposite, south, & near 
thereto on Osage river, is the most desirable country for a good 
settlement, & in that region I am inclined to hope for a mission 
Station, & perhaps the seat of government of the Indian Territory, 
say from 30 to 70 miles due west of Missouri. 

And now, O thou father of the fatherless & friend of the poor. 
Grant that in these deserts, where, with a few, I have been allowed 
the privilege of bowing the knee, and lisping a song, prayers & 
praises may arise from the thousands of a people Saved by Thee! 
and all the glory—all the Glory shall be Thine. 


The Shawanoes arrived in this country last Spring late. They 
consist chiefly of about one half of those who resided at Waupaug- 
konetta in Ohio, some from Merimack, in this State, some from 
Lewistown, O. & elsewhere. With some aid from government, 
chiefly in food & clothing, & farming utensils, they are in three or 
four settlements or villages putting up with their own hands very 
neat log cabbins. 


Thursday Took breakfast with our sister Shane, happy to hear her 
Sep. 25. of her own accord readily speak of religion, and lament 
that there was not much of anything like it in their country. I 
find too that she maintains an excellent character. 

Mograin now chose to return home, & I had no further need of his 
services. I therefore paid him. But his horse had left the company 
last night, and having no bell on, could not be found this morning. 
I was anxious to proceed to the town of Liberty, to which place I 
had directed all my papers to be sent. At 11, I therefore took one 
man, and leaving the company to search for the horse, set out, 
crossed Missouri about six miles below the mouth of Kanza river. 
The Kanzas do not pronounce this as usually written. Their pro- 


16. McCoy probably referred to the first_point at which the Santa Fé trail touched the 
Arkansas river, in present Barton county. The first crossing was in present Ford county, 
about 280 miles west of the western line of Missouri. 


17. Wakarusa. 
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nunciation is truly Kan’-zau, & for Osages Wos-soshe’. We travelled 
21 miles & reached Liberty at sun-setting. No news of the southern 
Indians. Seven letters from various members of my family, and one 
from Rev. Cone.’* Thankful to hear of the health & comfort of my 
family. Cone manifests his usual interest in our affairs, and assures 
me of his readiness to co-operate in carrying forward our designs. 


Friday I remained at Liberty. In the evening the company ar- 
Sep. 26 rived having found Mograins horse. The old prophet & 
other Shawanoes called on our people after I left them and had con- 
siderable talk, some of our Indians accepted an invitation of the 
Shawanoes to attend a dance with them that night. I left tobacco 
for the Shawanoes, some of which I left in care of Shane. 


Saturday Left Liberty about 8 oclock and travelled about 28 miles 
Sep. 27 to near Richmond (Martin’s) 


Sunday Did not travel. 
Sep. 28 


Monday Set off at 7 crossed Missouri, travelled till 5, and made 
Sep. 29 32 miles—Lodged at Estis’, 


Tuesday Left at 7 oclock, travelled 32 miles to Shackleford’s. 
Sep. 30 


Wednesday It was a half past 9 before we could be ready to travel, 
October 1 (Crossed Missouri Near Chanton and reached Fayette sun 
an hour high. I sent the company on a few miles, as we had only 
travelled 21 miles today, and because it is unpleasant stopping them 
in a town where there is whisky, which Chandonois and the hired 
hands are as much inclined to drink, as the Indians. 

Hoping that I and Mr. Lykins with our families will be able to 
come to this country next Spring for the purpose of commencing 
our missionary operations in the west. It is desirable that we, ere 
that time, have some place selected at which we may temporarily 
locate our families while we prepare houses for them in the wilder- 
ness, and that we have a friend to whose care we may, if we choose, 
direct some property. I had hoped to find an eligible situation 
nearer the frontier, but was discouraged in the attempt by the ap- 
parent sickliness of the country above. Pleased with the situation 
of this town and country I have stopped here tonight to attend to 
that business. I engaged Mr. Wm. Wright of this place, & he com- 
mends a Mr. Samuel of Franklin as consignee. 


18. Spencer H. Cone, member of the American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. 
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Thursday [I set off very early. In about 4 miles overtook my com- 
Oct. 2 pany, breakfasted with them and proceeded about in all 
today, 33 miles, to Wilburn’s, where I stopped very much fatigued. 
I feel much worn down with my journeyings, and greatly in want 
of rest. 


Friday Resumed our journey at a half past six, and travelled 39 
Oct. 3 miles to MeMurtry’s. 


Saturday Set off at 7 and made 42 miles, to Taylors. Today I met 
Oct. 4 A. Shane, Interpreter for Shawanoes, on his way home. 
Sometime ago I heard that Shane was much dissatisfied with me. 
In my absence to the east in 1823-4 Mr. Polke, then a missionary, 
employed Shane to accompany him to see the Ottawas on Grand 
river, and encouraged Shane to expect a situation, in the mission 
which circumstances afterwards did not admit of. Shane left his 
place 40 miles east of Fort Wayne, & brought his wife and children 
to Carey, where I found them on my-return, but about that time 
they concluded to return. Neither Shane, nor any one else, told me 
the amount of his expectations. I paid him for his services to Mr. 
Polke to the extent of the agreement. Mr. Polke did this with the 
best intentions, but fact proved it to be an unfortunate plan and I 
was sorry to hear that Shane, who has influence with the Shawanoes 
in this country should be dissatisfied with me. Yesterday I con- 
versed with him on various subjects, & I mentioned what I had heard 
he had said in Ohio respecting me, and let him know that I was 
confident that I had always acted as his sincere friend. He ap- 
peared abashed, as well he might be. Did not deny, nor pretend to 
justify what he had said, nor even repeat the reasons for his dis- 
satisfaction. But said, “We’ll drop it,” reached to me his hand in 
token of friendship, of which he re-iterated assurances, and declared 
that he had always spoken well of me in this country. 

I am glad to have this matter settled, which was one (& I viewed 
it as a serious one) of the difficulties which had grown out of the 
circumstance of employing unsuccessful missionaries. 

Shane informs me that the southern Indians are daily expected 
at St. Louis. There is therefore great probability that instead of 
being allowed to proceed direct to the embraces of my family, I must 
turn about and make another tour in the deserts. Disappointments 
& delays, and the supposed state of affairs at Carey & Thomas,’® 
render me distressed. A treaty has been held there since I left, which 


Baptist mission for 4 Soe Indians on Grand river, 40 miles east of Lake Michigan, 
established by Isaac McCoy in 
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circumstance deeply involved the interests of the Mission. I have 
heard that Mr. Slater, dissatisfied that he could not be allowed to do 
as he pleased, had gone to New England to see the Board. I had 
heard of his being on the way back, & that Dr. Bolles®® was in com- 
pany intending to examine the state of things at the stations, and to 
attend the treaty. The burden of affairs have been greatly increased 
on the brethren at the stations, particularly at Carey, and more 
especially must the labours of Mrs. McCoy & our daughter, have 
been increased. Mrs. Simerwell has been absent, with Mr. S—& 
Mr. Bay has been a journey to Ohio which must have taken several 
weeks so that much of the time no male missionary was there except 
Lykins, and for a long time no female missionaries except my wife 
and Mrs. Lykins. 

I had hoped to be able to be at Washington next winter and to 
have visited the Board, &c. and to have reprinted an enlarged edition 
of My Remarks on Indian Reform,*' preparatory to our coming to 
this country, & to provide for the situation of Mrs. L—and to afford 
a little rest to my wife, during my almost constant absence, I had 
hoped to remove them from Carey, to Ohio, or elsewhere for a few 
weeks, & then allow them time to visit their relations What now 
will become of our plans, & arrangements, I cannot guess. My mind 
is filled with anxiety. I am unworthy of favour, yet I am in many 
respects favoured—to Him with tears, I appeal for help, for my- 
self & family—to Him who has been our help in days that are past, 
and who is our hope for days to come. O what should I do had I 
not a God to go to, and to whose care to commit my dear—lonely— 
companion, and our dear babes, the mission & all connected there- 
with! Here alone I find comfort. But since the friends of the 
Indians are so few—their miseries so great, & their destruction so 
menacing—who would not toil & suffer in support of this work of 
benevolence! O that God would prepare me for all the duties of this 
service. 

Since I left St. Louis I have not employed much religion. I have 
had a troublesome company to manage. Have had no associate, I 
have been very lonely. My mind seems to have assimilated too 
nearly to the wildness of the wilderness. I cannot generally enjoy 
myself in prayer. Prayer and other religious services are accom- 


20. Lucius Bolles, corresponding secretary, American Baptist Board of Foreign Misvions, 


21. The first edition of this pamphlet was printed by Lincoln & Edwards, Boston, Decem- 
ber, 1827; a second edition, with appendix, was printed by Gray & Bruce, 224 Cherry street, 
New York, 1829. The expense of printing the latter was borne by McCoy, the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions having declined to pay costs because of disapproval of certain statements 
in the appendix. The manuscript of the work is owned by the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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panied by too little reverence for him whom I profess to serve. 
Sometimes however I am blest with a comfortable engagedness. 


Monday We set off very early, Crossed Missouri at St. Charles, 
Oct. 6 travelled hard, and till in the night, made 46 miles and 
reached Mr. Browns, my former lodgings 12 miles from St. Louis. 
Here my acquaintances received me with much friendship. It has 
been forty seven days since I set out from this place. The beast 
that escaped from me on the [24th of] Aug. had been brought in to 
St. Louis and is safe. The four Creek Indians whom I left here 
when I started, are still here. 


Tuesday After over-hauling our baggage & making some arrange- 
Oct. 7 ments preparatory to sending my company of Indians 
home, I rode in to St. Louis, and made a brief written report to Genl. 
Clarke. This is the 50th day since I left this place. 

The southern Indians have not yet arrived but are daily expected. 
I have therefore no prospect but of being under the necessity of 
turning about and making another tour. 


(Copy of my Report to Genl. Clark) 
St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 7, 1828. 
“Sir 

In obedience to your instructions I wrote you from Harmony mission station. 
I informed that I had commenced my tour at St. Louis the 19th August. I 
have this day returned to this place, having been absent 49 days. 

On leaving the State of Missouri I proceeded westwardly up the Osage 
river, generally on the north side. Passing the sources of Osage we bore 
South west across the upper branches of Neosho until we intersected the main 
river at a point eighty miles south, and 127 west of the mouth of Kanzas 
river, and [a]bout 25 miles southeast of the Santa Fe road. We then bore 
north west until we reached the Santa Fe road sixty miles from Arkansas 
river, and 140 due west of this State. These estimates are made according to 
measurement on the map, and not according to distances travelled, survey of 
the road, &c. We turned eastward along and near to the Santa Fe road, to a 
point due South of the upper Kanzas village, then travelled north to said 
village on the Kanzas river, 125 miles west of this State. 

I had been instructed to cross Kansas river and to return on the north side 
thereof, but the Indians informed me that there was not a canoe or other craft 
on the river. My time was then so far consumed that I deemed it inadvisable 
to incur the delay that would be occasioned by crossing on rafts, I therefore 
proceeded eastwardly near to the southern limits of the Kanzas reservation, 
and came down to the Shawanoe settlement near the mouth of the Kanzas 
river, varying in our journey north and south 40 miles. Thence I came on the 
most direct rout[e] to this place. 

There is great similarity in the appearance of all parts of the country we 
explored. It is generally a high rolling country, exhibiting a healthy appear- 
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ance. Stone, and almost universally limestone sufficiently abundant for use. 
The soil exceedingly fertile with scarcely the occurrence of an exception, and 
possessing the mellowness peculiar to limestone lands. We suffered no in- 
convenience from want of water, but found it happily distributed in the creeks 
& smaller streams all over the country, though not much running. Streams for 
mills and other water-works are abundant, but all these would fail in the more 
dry season of the year. Wood is too scarce, especially beyond the distance of 
sixty miles west of this State; and ten miles south of Kanzas river, neverthe- 
less I suppose the whole country is supplied with groves, and streaks of timber 
sufficient to sustain a considerable population, if judiciously located. I 
persuade myself that the scarcity of timber in this country is not so great as 
has been sometimes reported. The wood is chiefly along the watercourses. 
The hills, which sometimes are abrupt though sufficiently level on top, and 
other uplands formed by gentle ascent generally rise once, twice, or thrice as 
high as the timber in the low grounds. Travellers usually avoid crossing the 
watercourses as much as practicable because of the unevenness of the way, the 
brush, and the rocks, and hence most of the timber is unseen by one passing 
hastily through the country uninterested in the matter of wood. It would be 
fortunate for this country, if, in its settlement surveys should be so made that 
to each farm should be allotted so much timber only as would be necessary, 
and let the residue be prarie. 

The Putawatomies and Ottawas whom I conducted, while they lament the 
scarcity of wood, and especially the almost total absence of the sugar tree, 
pronounce it a fine country. 

On our tour we came in contact with Osages, Kanzas, Pawnees, and 
Shawanoes, the kind treatment received from all whom is pleasantly acknowl- 
edged by our party. 

With the exception of a few warm days at the commencement of our tour, 
the whole has been pleasant and our Indians, I am happy to say, have re- 
turned with fine feelings. 

I have the honour to be 

With great respect, Sir, 

Genl. William Clarke Your Obt. Servt. 
Present.” Isaac McCoy” 


Tuesday Since our return to the settlements I asked Noonday 
Oct. 7. 1828 if he thought the country on Osage river, &c. was a 
suitable place to settle the pupils of our schools, and for the location 
of the southern Indians, &c, and he replied in direct terms, “yes, it 
is a good country for such purpose.” He cannot bear the idea of 
leaving Michigan. Having discovered the others pleased with the 
country he had repeatedly mentioned objections, such as the scarcity 
of wood, of sugar tree—of bark for bags and twine, and of bulrushes 
for mats, &c. Gosa tells me all that passes among them, and I had 
occasionally made remarks which were intended as replys to his 
objections. Gosa goes so far as to say that Chandonois also has 
endeavoured to discourage them, and has not only found fault with 
the country but said that should the Indians settle in it, they would 
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soon be driven thence by the influx of white population. Notwith- 
standing all which Gosa has, of his own accord, frequently told me 
that he had resolved to come to this country should I come. He 
further assures me that Wesauogana, Magaukwuk, and Shawaunuk- 
wuk, also, all say the same. I am bound to be thankful that I have 
so much reason to beleive that, notwithstanding all the disadvan- 
tages under which the tour from Michigan has been made, appear- 
ances so far promise the result desired. 


Wednesday Col. Manard one of the Commissioners who treated 
October 8 with the Putawatomies at Carey since I left has 
brought me a brief communication from Mr. Lykins. I am sorry 
it is so short, but it was written at the breaking up of the treaty & 
when all no doubt were much hurried—which is the apology for its 
shortness. Some land has been purchased of the Indians, & some 
favourable provisions made for the mission.2* The particulars will 
be inserted when they are better known. I was exceedingly busy till 
12, when not waiting to dine, I rode back to my lodgings in the 
country, 13 miles. Where I was busy till bed time. 


Thursday [ took eight horses, and fixed our five Indians & the little 
Oct. 9 girl whom the Ottawas found here in the summer, and 
who has ever since resided at Mr. Browns where I provided a place 
for her, and after a busy morning, set off at 11 o’clock for St. Louis, 
intending to send the Indians home. Chandonois last Sunday, with 
Magaukwuk went ahead to spend the time with some acquaint- 
ances. The former has received a fall from his horse, and is unable 
to travel. Both, no doubt were drunk, Magaukwuk has lost several 
articles. Shawaunukwuk got drunk yesterday in my absence. The 
Creeks here drink very much also. I am glad that our Indians are 
likely to go without Chandonois. He is a murderous fellow, and in 
a frollick on the road might kill some of them. His horse has a 
severe wound on the head made no doubt with a tomahawk in an 
attempt of Chandonois to kill him. 

On reaching St. Louis I entered upon business of fitting out our 
party &c. & continued busy till bed time. 


22. Article 5 of the treaty which was concluded September 20, 1828, and ratified Jenuary 
7, 1829, was as follows: ‘Circumstances rendering it probable that the missionary 
ment now located upon the St. Joseph, may be compelled to remove west of the Missiesippi, 
it is agreed that when they remove, the value of their buildings and other improvements shall 
be estimated, and the amount paid by the United States. But, as the location is upon the 
Indian reservation, the commissioners are unwilling to assume the responsibility of making 
this provision absolute, and therefore ite rejection is not to affect any other part of the 
treaty.".—Trenties Between the United States of America and the Several Indian Tribes from 
1778 to 1837, compiled by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 1837. 
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Friday I paid our Indians according to agreement at the rate of 
Oct.10 $10. pr. month from the time of leaving their homes until 
they can return, In addition to this they have received Clothing to 
a considerable amount, each of them a new gun—blankets, & sundry 
small articles for travelling. To Noonday I gave an old horse 
saddle, & bridle, &c. and to the others horses at half their value so 
that to each one was given $15—20, or 25, in the value of their 
horse, besides, saddle, &c. &c. So that each has received, since he 
entered by service near $200. in cash, clothing, &c. &c. 

I was extremely anxious to get started today, lest the Putawa- 
tomies should begin to drink. I had prepared every thing by one 
oclock, when they said they wished to see Genl. Clarke, I went with 
them. After they said they were ready to go, they loitered so that 
it was near night before we crossed Mississippi. I rode about 5 miles 
and slept at Belsha’s at which place we arrived in the night. 

As I am much worn with riding on horseback, Cap. Kennerly has 
lent me a horse & gig. 

They had considerable talk with Genl. Clarke after I left them. 
I suppose they had begged something of him. I returned to hurry 
them off and the Genl. told me he thought I had better give them an 
additional blanket and perhaps something else. I told him that they 
had already been amply rewarded. However at his suggestion I 
gave each of them a first rate blanket, and one good one to the 
girl. 

Saturday [ made about 25 miles. White inhabitants on the road 
Oct. 11 are now scattering. Here I have completed my supply of 
provisions for them. Gave them additionally $10. to bear their 
travelling expenses, and, as they were anxious to be going, and 
deemed it most advisable for them to be on the road, at 11 o’clock on 


Sunday They proceeded. Here we parted—they and I both ex- 
Oct. 12 pressing & feeling affection. I trust the Lord will return 
them in safety to their people. I have go[od] reason to beleive that 
their journey will be a means of promoting in no small degree, the 
objects of our labours among them. All except Noonday say they 
are determined to go to the west, and that they will take with them 
some of their friends. Two of them told me this morning that by me 
on my visiting Washington, they wished to make a communication 
on this subject to the President, in which they would be joined by 
many of their friends. 

I have great reason to be thankful to God that notwithstanding 
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all the disappointments and delays, so that none others have yet 
seen the country we were to explore, yet all the objects of the tour 
in relation to the Putawatomies & Ottawas have been fully accom- 
plished, and promise a favourable result. 

By these I have written home to my dear famiiy & brethren from 
whom, for a few years past I have been much absent. This is a 
great privation! I feel much anxiety of mind. O that the Lord 
would strengthen me for my work, and enable me to endure hardness 
as a good soldier! No one not in similar circumstances can form an 
idea of my anxiety. O Lord sustain my lonely companion in life, 
& preserve our dear babes and older children! 


III. SraTeMENTS oF EXPENSES OF THE TOUR 


Carey, July 1. 1828. 
The following articles were furnished by the Mission for the use of Indians 
on the exploring expedition being second hand and repaired. 
3 Coats, 5 vests and 3 pr. pantaloons 
5 pair socks and 2 pair suspenders 
2 Shot pouch straps 1 hunting shirt & Coat 
1 vest and 2 pair Socks 
1 pair pantaloons Belt & shot pouch Strap 
6 Saddles 3 saddle Bags, 6 Bridles 6 saddle blankets & 
6 circingles— 
1 saddle, saddle bags, bridle saddle Blanket circingle 
and Buffalo robe 
1 Pack saddle circingle & Bridle 
5 Bell Collars & 2 Leather hobbles 
9 Bags Buffalo Robe Deer & Bear skin 
100 lb flour 4 Tin Kettles 1 pan 8 cups 1 canteen 
2 spoons & pepper Box 
one musquito Bar 
2 Rifles & 1 heavy shot gun with pouches & horns 
1 Ib Tea 2 Ib Coffee 1 pr socks & 14 lb sugar 
2 blankets 


For the above mentioned articles McCoy Received of the U. States $261.81% 
which is accordingly Credited on the mission book for Sep. 1829. 
Fayette, Mo. Sep. 8. 1829 
Isaac McCoy 


Isaac McCoy 
to David Walker 
1828 To Ferriage of 7 men & 8 horses 
July 10 mouth Fox river 
Recd payment 
David Walker 
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Isaac McCoy Bot of 
William Holland 
22% lb. bacon PINs knitinndukwtuakeee $2.81%4 
Recd. payment 
Farm Creek, near Fort Clark 
July 10. 1828 
Wm. Holland. 


Springfield, Ill. July 12. 1828 
Bot. of A. G. Herndon 
12 lb. sugar 


Recd. payment 
A. G. Herndon 


Isaac McCoy 
To Samuel Wiggins 
For ferriage at St. Louis 8 horses & 7 men 
St. Louis, July 16, 1828. Recd. payment for Samuel Wiggins 
Benjamin Ground 


Isaac McCoy 
to John Cormack 
For keeping 8 horses one night, & for provisions 
for company 
Recd. payment 


[MS. torn] Edwardsville, Ill. July 16, 1828 


John Cormack 


Isaac McCoy Dr. 
to J. Baum 
July 22 Repairing Coat for Gosa, Ottawa 
1 Sett Buttons 


$3.00 
Recd. pay St. Louis, July 23, 1828 
[Original] J. Baum 


St. Louis, City Hotel 
The Revd. Isaac McCoy Dr. 
To G. 8. Greene 
Expenses necessarily incurred for entertainment of self 
and a party of Indians on an exploring expedition to the 
west. 
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July 16 To supper & lodgings for self 


17 


22 
23 


one bottle Madiera Wine 

washing of peices 

Do. 24 Do. for Indians 

Do. : 

Two bottles Madeira Wine 

7 days board and lodgings for self 

6 days entertainment for one interpreter and five 
Indians at $1. pr. diem for each person as pr. 
contract 


Received Payment 
Geo. 8. Greene 


St. Louis, Aug. 14. 1828. 
Magaukwok 
3 brevetts 


Recd. Payment 
Saml. Waddell 


The United States 

To Henry Crossle 
For the following No of Horses furnished Capt George i. 
Kennerly as leader of a party of Indians &c on an exploring 
party west of the State of Missouri & Territory of Arkansas 
authorized by the last Session of Congress. 
For 


“ 
. 1 Roan Horse 


a 


St. Louis August 14th 1828 
Received of the Revd. I. McCoy One Hundred and 
eighty eight dollars in full of the above a/c 
188. Henry Crossle 
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The United States 
To Robert Payne 

For the following No. of horses furnished Capt Geo H Ken- 
nerly as Leader of a party of Indians &c on an exploring party 
west of the State of Missouri & Territory of Arkansas. Au- 
thorized by the last Session of congress. 
For 1 Large Sorrel Horse 
we 1 Dark Bay Horse 

1 Light Sorrel Horse 


Light Bay ditto 
1 Dark Gray ditto 
1 Black ditto 


St. Louis August 14th 1828. 
Received of the Revd. I. McCoy Five Hundred & 
Twenty three dollars in full of the above a/c. 
R. Payne 
Approved [Signed duplicate] 
Wm Clark S. I. Af. 


For the service of an expedition to the West Isaac McCoy 
Bought of me one Horse for which I have this day received 


sixty Dollars. 
St. Louis County, Missouri, 
August 15, 1828 
$60.00 (Duplicate) Lewellyn Brown 


Revd. Isaac McCoy 
Bot. of Joseph Charless Senr. 

% lb. Best Lima Bark ; 

2 oz. Blister Plaister .37% 
. 12% 

4 oz. Ess. Peppermint & Phial...................... . 81% 

2 oz. Calomel & vial 37 

1 oz. Jallap & vial 

% lb. Epsom Salt 

1 Small bottle Cas [MS. torn] 

2 drs. Opium 


Recd. Payment 
St. Louis, Aug. 19. 1828. 
Jos. Charless Senr. 
Isaac McCoy 
To Samuel Worthington Dr. 
For accommodations for himself and party of eight, with 12 
horses, night & morning 
Recd. Payment 
St. Louis County, Missouri 
Aug. 22, 1828 
Saml. L. Worthington 
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The Reverend Isaac McCoy 


on an exploring expidition to the west, To John Brown 
To boarding self & 5 indians four weeks 
at 175c per week each 
To Interpreters Board 3 weeks @ 175c 
To 7 horses kept 4 weeks @ 1$ per week 
To 1 horse one week do 
To 9 horses kept 3 weeks and 5 days @ 1$ pr 
To keeping sorrell mare one week @ 
To washing 2 doz & 5 pieces per self @ 50c 
To whng—6% dozen per Indians @ 62% 
To washing 10 blankets per do @ 10c 
To heming 2 handkercheifs per do 
To paid for shoeing 2 horses 
To 25 lb flour @ 3c 
To 30 lb Buiscuits @ 5c 
August 25 To 1 Bacon ham 12 lb @ 8 cents 
To 1 Midling bacon 11 lb @ 6%c 
To 3 horses one night @ 25c 
To 2 men 6 meals @ 12%c 
To % lb Tea@ 
“ 5 quts Salt @ 25c—1 Rope @ 25c 


126 .96 
Received payment in full of the above account from the 
Revd Isaac McCoy 


{Original] John Brown 


The United States 

To Thornton Grimsley Dr. 
For the following number of Saddles, Bridles, pack Saddles 
Halters & Hobbles furnished Capt George H Kennerly as 
leader of a party of Indians &c on an Exploring party west of 
the State of Missouri and Territory of Arkansas. Authorized 
by the last Session of Congress., &c 


For 6 Common Saddles @$6 .60 $39.00 
1 ditto ditto 10.00 
6 Bridles 50c 3.00 
12 Pack Saddles 3.00 36.00 
1 Bridle 2.50 
14 Halters 1.00 14.00 
12 Hobbles .50e 6.00 
$110.50 
Received St. Louis Augt 26th 1828 of the Revd. I. McCoy 
One Hundred & ten dollars and fifty cents in full of the above 
acct. 
(Signed duplicates) 
Thornton Grimsley 
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Isaac McCoy 
To Thomas Gibson 
For Dinners, horsefeed and 10 Ib. bacon 
Received Payment 
Gasconade, Aug. 27. 1828 


Thom. Gibson 
Isaac McCoy 


To James Wilson 
For Dinners & horsefeed for party & 


Received Payment 
Grand Auglaize, Aug. 28. 1828 
James Wilson 


Isaac McCoy 
To Edmund J. Carter Dr. 
For provisions for party, and piloting 
five miles $1.50 
Received Payment 
Gravois, Cooper County M. 
Aug. 30. 1828 
Edmund J. Carter 


1828 Rev. Mr. McCoy and party Dr. to Harmony Mission 
Sep. 4th To 1 bushel Corn @ 1.00 pr. bush 
Blacksmith’s bill 


1.25 
Reed. payment for said Mission 
D. H. Austin 


St. Louis September 10th 1828 
The United States 
To William King Dr. 
For Hunting and finding one sorrel mare on the Merrimack 
River lost by the Revd. I. McCoy while on an exploring ex- 
pedition west of the State of Missouri & Territory of Arkan- 
sas and bringing her to St. Louis . 
St. Louis 1828 Recd. of the Revd. I. McCoy 
Fifteen dollars in full of the above acct. 
(Signed Duplicate) 
his 
William xX King 
mark 








1828 
Sep. 29 
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Isaac McCoy 
To Wm. Everett Dr. 
For ferriage of himself and man & two horses on Sep. 25 
and Do. 7 men & two horses on Sep. 26.............. $2.50 
Received payment, Clay Co. Missouri 
Sep. 25. 1828 
Wm. Everett 










































The United States Indian Dept. 


To Leonard Searcy Dr. 
For 2 Gentlemen ten meals.......... $2.50 
7 2 Horses thirty six hours........ 1.50 
si 8 Horses for one night.......... 1.00 
” 7 Suppers and Breakfasts ....... 3.25 8.25 


Recd. Liberty Sept. 27th 1828 of 
the Revd. Isaac McCoy the sum 
of eight dollars and twenty five 
cents in full of the above act. 


L Searcy 
Isaac McCoy 
To Joseph Erwin Dr. 
For ferriage across Missouri river of himself 
Be GER SO GE TD Bi oi 6 ob vince snccecncccceccess $2.50 
Received payment 
Jack’s ferry, Ray County, Mo. 
Sep. 29. 1828 
Joseph Erwin 
Isaac McCoy 
To Wm. B. Martin Dr. 
To accomodations for self and eight men & 
12 Horses, 2 nights & one day.....................- $10.00 18 
Received, Richmond, Ray County, Mo. On 
Payment in full 
Wm. B. Martin 
Isaac McCoy 
To A. A. Evans Dr. 


For ferriage across Tabbo creek of himself & 

eight men and twelve horses. 
Recd. payment 
La Fayette County, Mo. 
Sept. 29. 1828 

Abner A. Evans 












1828 
Oct. 2 
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Isaac McCoy 
To Littleberry Estes Dr. 

For suppers & breakfasts, &c. for himself & 

eight men, and the keeping one night of 

I iat cet beri dank vuvunbwewss sadeeclesecke $7.50 

Received payment 

September 30, 1828 
Little B. Estes 


Isaac McCoy 
To Noel Mograin Dr. 

For services as interpreter to Osage & Kanzas, and 

for the use of horse from September 3d. to 

Sep. 30th inclusive, being twenty eight days at 

Ee A 05s nee cabdlinwd wwe dadeecan cate deannnecs $42.00 
Received payment in full 
Shawanoe village 
September 30. 1828 


his 
Noel X Mograin 
mark 
Isaac McCoy 
To Thornton & Thrash Dr. 
For ferriage of himself and eight men and 
SN EE a ciewcavececkcuuscudbusecacdinvensusecac $3.00 


Received three Dollars in payment 
Chariton County, Mo. 
Oct. 1. 1828 

Thornton & Thrash 


Mr. Isaac McCoy 


To William Wright Dr. 
I oo fast Fhe ducudedekssuuncidueesqindancases .25 
ET Bice a sae hin ce ae dl ehadaks neeeseanenee oes .37% 
© ED Sond tacnd ce scbaeGachabedeieiveuessaéone .12% 


Received Payment 
Fayette, Oct. 2. 1828. 
Wm. Wright 
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Isaac McCoy 
To Jonah H. Shepherd 
For 4 bush. of corn 
4 Dozen bundles fodder 
Supper for eight 
Breakfast for nine 


Received six Dollars 75 Cents 


Oct. 2. 1828 
Jonah H. Shepherd 


Isaac McCoy 
To Levy McMurtry 


Received seven Dollars and twenty five Cents in 
payment. Callaway County, Mo. 
Oct. 4. 1828 
Levy McMurtry 


Mr. Isaac McCoy 


To Roger Taylor 
Oct. 4th. 5th. 1828 


Recd. [MS. torn] 1828 of Mr. Isaac McCoy fourteen 
Dollars & seventy [MS. torn] cents, Montgomery 
County, State of Missouri 


Roger Taylor 
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Isaac McCoy 

To George Belsha 
For supper & breakfast for himself & six Indians & 
for one lodging and the keeping one night of 


Received four Dollars 87% cts. in full 
St. Clair County II. 
Oct. 11. 1828 
G. Belsha 


Isaac McCoy 
to Gaius Paddock 
For two meals for six Indians . 
The keeping one night of eight horses.. @ 25 .... 2.00 
@ 2% cts.... 1.57% 
3 meals, 2 lodgings & keeping horse two nights.... 1.50 
$8.07%4 
Received eight Dollars 7% cts. in payment 
Madison County II. 
Oct. 13. 1828 
Gaius Paddock 





The First Kansas Band 


EpwarD BuMGARDNER 


N THE early records of the Kansas Academy of Science the name 
of Joseph Savage occurs frequently. He was the pioneer explorer 
in the fertile field of Kansas paleontology. As a boy he lived at 
Hartford, Vt., where he was a member of the village brass band. 
On Sunday, August 26, 1854, he suddenly decided to emigrate to 
Kansas. One party of New Englanders had already availed them- 
selves of the reduced rates secured by the Emigrant Aid company, 
and had reached the site of Lawrence. Another party was to leave 
Boston on the 29th of that month. Mr. Savage made his way to 
Boston, arriving there on Tuesday. When he went to the station 
the next day to join the party bound for Kansas he was surprised 
to find his brother, Forrest Savage, and two cousins named Hazen, 
who were also members of the Hartford band. At the last moment, 
they too, had decided to go to Kansas. They were carrying in their 
hands their four musical instruments—“one e flat copper key bugle, 
one brass post horn in b flat, one 6 flat cornet, and one b flat 
baratone.” 4 

There was considerable excitement at the station. A large crowd 
was on hand to bid the emigrants farewell. Whittier had written a 
poem especially for the occasion. This had been printed on cards 
and distributed among the people in the crowd. Some one dis- 
covered that the meter of the poem corresponded to “Auld Lang 
Syne.” The four Vermont boys took up that tune wtih their horns, 
and as the train pulled out the voices of the Kansas emigrants and 
of the people remaining at the depot, led by the four instruments, 
were united in singing: 

We cross the prairies as of old 

The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West as they the East 
The homestead of the free. 

The route of that second party of New Englanders bound for 
Lawrence was a little different from what it would be today. 
They went from Boston to Buffalo by rail, from there to Detroit 
on a lake steamboat, from Detroit to Chicago by rail, to the 
Mississippi river over the Chicago and Alton Railroad which had 
just been completed, down the river to St. Louis on a Mississippi 
steamer, and up the Missouri by boat to Westport Landing. 


1. The Kansas Memorial (Kansas City, Mo., 1880), pp. 160-162. 
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At different points along the way through the North, people as- 
sembled to see the “abolitionists,” and were entertained by the 
playing and singing of the Kansas hymn. The song had become 
immensely popular as soon as it was published. No sooner had the 
party boarded the boat at St. Louis, however, than profane threats 
against the Yankees warned them that the song of freedom must be 
taboo on the long journey up the Missouri river; but when the 
little band relieved the monotony by such selections as “Annie 
Laurie” and “Oft in the Stilly Night” there was no interruption. 

At Kansas City wagons and equipment were bought and the 
emigrants started on the last lap of their journey to Lawrence. 
Walking beside their loaded wagons, the four Vermont boys led 
the procession across the Kansas line playing patriotic airs. As 
they passed Shawnee mission they took up again the song that was 
not welcome in Missouri.” 

After arriving at Lawrence they became the nucleus of the first 
musical organization in Kansas.* Often that fall the settlers would 
assemble on pleasant evenings to listen to national airs played by 
the little band and to sing hymns and Sunday school songs to its 
accompaniment. 

Gradually new members were added to the band. O. Wilmarth 
soon came out from Rhode Island with a clarinet, and Mr. Harlow 
from Vermont with a melodeon. Thus reénforced, they furnished 
music for the first Fourth of July celebration in Lawrence in 1855. 
This celebration was held in a grove a mile northwest of the town. 
It was the first festive occasion after the settlements in Kansas were 
started. By primitive modes of travel, including a train of wagons 
from “Kennedy valley” * drawn by eleven yoke of oxen, settlers 
came from every direction until the greatest crowd of white people 
thus far seen in the territory had assembled. The Delaware and 
Shawnee Indians had been invited and many of them were present. 
They appreciated the antislavery attitude of the New Englanders. 
After he had heard “Home, Sweet Home,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
“Hail Columbia,” Pechowkee, a dignified old Delaware chief made a 
speech of welcome in which he said, “We are glad that our white 
brothers do not come to us with the trumpets of war, but with the 
sweet flutes of peace and civilization. The Indian, too, loves 


2. Susan D. Alford, “The Old Band,” The Atlantic Monthly, January, 1929, p. 31. 


3. Although the author has found no records of them there may have been military bands 
at Fort Leavenworth or other posts in Kansas territory, but he belleves this is the first band 
of any kind organized in Kansas. 


4. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 318. 
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Liberty; the tree of liberty has been watered by many an Indian 
with his blood.” 

It was but a few months afterward that the owners of the cornet 
and clarinet were called upon to play the Portuguese hymn or “dead 
march” for the funerals of Thomas Barber, Captain Shombre and 
other martyrs of the Free-state cause. 

By the spring of 1856 the pioneer band was fairly well organized. 
Samuel, Edward and Fred Kimball, three brothers from New 
Hampshire, became interested and proved to be good musicians. 
Samuel Newhall came out from Boston, John Ross beat the bass 
drum, Abram Wilder the tenor drum, and they were led by Leonard 
Worcester. Often during the troubles of 1856 they were called upon 
by Gen. James Lane to provide martial music to stimulate enlist- 
ment in the volunteer militia for the protection of the town. 

The band grew in numbers and prospered until 1863. In March 
of that year the Kansas conference of the Methodist Church was 
held in Lawrence. In honor of the event the Methodist Sunday 
School arranged for a concert in which the band took a prominent 
part.5 

About this time a movement was started to secure new instru- 
ments for the band. Gov. Charles Robinson headed a subscription 
list to raise the necessary funds, and the band gave a series of open- 
air concerts to encourage contributions. At last their hopes were 
realized. A set of fine new silver instruments was received from 
Hall, of Boston. As soon as they had been tested the members of 
the band were anxious to appear in a public recital with their new 
equipment. It was a good band. Patient drill had made the 
members proficient and they were able to render harmonious music 
under the direction of their new leader, Mr. McCoy, from Ohio. 
Proudly they assembled on the evening of August 20, 1863, and 
gave a concert from a platform that had been erected on the spot 
where the great Shunganunga boulder now stands. 

Several times that evening they were called upon to respond to 
encores. It was high tide for the old band. Little did the players 
or the listeners dream of impending disaster. The next day Law- 
rence was destroyed by Quantrill. Fred Kimball, E. P. Fitch and 
another member of the band were instantly killed, and their di- 
rector was so injured that he died soon afterward. For more than 
a year the survivors had but little time or heart for music, but at 


5. Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, March 19, 18638. 
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the time of the Price raid in October, 1864, they went to the front 
as a militia band and served on the border for two weeks. 

Another noteworthy service was performed in June, 1867, when 
the old band had the honor of assisting in the exercises of the first 
commencement of the University of Kansas. 

On September 15, 1879, the remaining members of the band 
assembled and played for the last time. It was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the arrival at Lawrence of that New England party 
which left Boston in 1854 singing Whittier’s “Kansas Emigrants,” 
and they had been called together to furnish music for the old 
settlers’ meeting at Bismarck Grove. Samuel Kimball still lived in 
Lawrence. Samuel Newhall came from Ouray, Colo., where he 
was interested in mining. Leonard Worcester came from Greens- 
burg, Ind., where he was a dealer in musical instruments and’ 
leader of a band. Forrest Savage and Joseph Savage came in from 
their farms near Lawrence. The music furnished by the old band 
was one of the most appreciated features of that quarter-centennial 
celebration. 

The last survivor of the band was Forrest Savage. He died at 
his home in Lawrence August 17, 1915, in his eighty-ninth year.® 


6. Lawrence Journal-World, August 18, 1915. 


Letters of a Kansas Pioneer 
1855-1860 


(Continued) 
Tuomas C. WELLS 


Juniata K. T. Sept 28/56 
My dear father, 
E ARE as well and as busy as ever, and though we have but 
little time for letter writing I will try to send a few lines home 
as often as I can, that you may know how we are situated in these 
troublous times. 

As yet we have had no fighting in our neighborhood, and the war 
below affects us, only, in that it cuts off in a great measure com- 
munication with the states, making provisions very high, except 
what we can raise ourselves, and taking all the troops and horses 
from Ft. Reiley we have not so good a market for our corn etc. I 
am mistaken it affects us much more than this, it prevents settle[r]s 
from coming among us, and filling up the country thereby putting 
[off] for a year or two at least, the growth of our cities and villages, 
and it tends greatly to discourage the settlers that are here from 
building churches or school houses, engaging extensively in any 
business or, indeed, making any improvements. 

We do not wonder that you are alarmed for our safety when you 
read the newspaper accounts from Kansas, they are frequently 
exagerated however and more frequently inaccurate as to names of 
places and numbers of people engaged in battles etc but they are 
more always founded in fact and sometimes do not stat[e] the 
case nearly as bad as the truth would allow. 

Sometimes we think that the future looks dark, but generally we 
keep up good courage and hope for better times At all events we 
(I mean our free state settlers) are determined to “stick to the ship 
until we know she is lost” and whether we remain in Kansas or not 
we will do all we can, to prevent slavery from coming hither. If 
we may credit the latest news from below our new governor has 
turned decidedly against us, has been taking prisinors free state 
men and calls out the troops to assist the Missourians and their 
allies in enforcing the shameful, bogus laws, and in driving the free 
state Settlers from their homes. 

But whether it be true or not that our governor Sides with our 
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enemies, they are making all the mischief, committing all the out- 
rages & murdering or driving out all the free State people that they 
can. I am surprized to learn from you that so many, even some of 
our “near relatives are such blind slaves to party or such selfish 
seekers for office as not, to believe the stories of or wrongs, or care 
whether the advocates of liberty or oppression triumph. They may 
get their reward, but I pity them, and would not give a three cent 
piece, for their friendship or their patriotism. 

But I must close—will write more soon as practicable and I hope 
to hear frequently from you. 

House is not finished yet—getting most out of patience. 

Would be glad to have you sell that stock soon as you can for I 
shall need the money much. 

My letters being directed to a pro-slavery P. O. generally come 
regularly. Yours truly in haste 

T. C. Wells 


Manhattan, K. T. Oct 19th 1856 


My dear Mother 


We very gladly received a letter from you last Friday, we got no 
letter from any one week before last and by some mistake we got 
none last week when we first went to the office, but afterwards two 
letters, one for Theodore from Lissie Sheldon and one from you, 
were sent to us. 

I have been expecting to receive more drafts from home for two 
or three weeks, and if they do not come soon I shall hardly know 
how to get along, for I have calculated upon getting them and I 
really need the money. Theodore has decided to go home this fall, 
with Mr Wilson, Nealley ete who are going east to spend the 
winter with their friends; but if I do not receive the drafts from 
home I do not know how I can get the money for him. It will be as 
much or more than I ought to spare even if they come. 

Everything is quiet now in the territory,—no fighting, and no 
trouble—hope it will remain thus quiet but I fear that we may 
have more trouble again after the presidential election in the States. 
Thus far our new governor seems to act impartially. 

I am sorry father was not able to go and see Mr. Todd. He is one 
of our nearest neighbors and I think he would have liked him much. 
Mr. T. has returned with his wife and little boy, and his wife’s 
brother—and they are now keeping house on their claim—the third 
one north of mine. 
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Providence permitting we shall be married before Theodore starts 
for home, probably on the Thursday previous. Theodore is the only 
relation that either of us have in Kansas. Ella wishes she could 
have some of her folks here at that time if at no other. 

I expect to harvest my corn this week, I think I shall have 275 
or 300 bushels, and I expect to get 25 or 30 bush. potatoes and two 
or three bush of beans—we have gathered two or three wagon loads 
of winter, squashes crooknecks etc and have quite a lot of beets 
yet in the garden. 

I wish you and father and little Herbert were here to share some 
of the good things with us, prairie hens will be plenty, once in a 
while we may get a wild turkey, or a deer, and we can buy dry 
buffalo meat of the indians; but in the absence of all these we have 
beef, and there is no beef like that raised on the Kansas prairies. 

Is Henry at Beloit now? we have not heard from him in a long 
time, and we know not where to write to him. 

You will be really lonely when Mr. Reeds family and Fannie 
Burdick go away—I think you had better move out here and settle 
near us in Kansas ;—It would not cost father so much to get started 
as it has me for he could use my horses, oxen, wagon, plow, etc. 
etc., that I was obliged to buy, until it may be convenient for him to 
get such things for himself, and after the first year or so he would 
have quite an easy time, and I doubt not that both his health and 
yours would be better here than there. 

Come now make up your minds to come out here and bring the 
Lyme folks with you, or at least, after Theodore gets home and 
learns enough about the Bank to get along alone for a few weeks— 
say by next June, send father out west on an exploring expedition. 
The journey will do him good, even if he should decide to go back 
and spend his days in R. I. nothing would be lost, and I assure you 
we should be very glad to see him. 

How does Gillies get along with the Printing Office? We recd a 
letter from him not long ago and I will try to answer it soon. 

Is there any prospect of the Baptist Church geting any one to 
take Mr. Reed’s place? Do you have any preaching in the Episco- 
pal church now? 

Emigrants come in every week and soon all the good claims will 
be taken up, so that none can be had without buying. We expect 
a very large emigration in the Spring. 

Love to friends and I hope you will write often and oblige yours 
truly, T. C. Wells. 
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Manhattan, K. T. Nov. 2d 1856. 


Mrs. T. P. Wells 


My dear Mother, 

I did not write home last week for I had enough else to occupy 
my time. 

The past week has been an eventful one to me, on Thursday even- 
ing last (Oct. 30th) Ella and I were married. Everything passed 
off very pleasantly; ’twas a beautiful day, not a cloud to be seen, 
and all the guests that were invited came, except two, and they were 
quite unwell; sixteen, besides ourselves and the family in whose 
house we were married, were present, and that is doing pretty well 
for Kansas, for you must know that they all had to come from one 
to five miles over the prairies in the dark and several of them got 
lost and wandered about for half an hour or more before they could 
find the house. 

Ella has made her home at Rev. Mr. Traftons during the past 
six months; he is a Methodist Minister, ordained only week before 
last at Lawrance; he married us, the first job of the kind he has 
had, and he did his part well. 

Both he and his wife have been very kind to us, and we regard 
them as our very best friends in this far off land. 

We are boarding with them for a few days as our house is not 
quite ready for us. We hope to move into it toward the last of this 
week. 

We would not have hurried matters quite so much had not 
Theodore been intending to start for home on Tuesday, next, and 
as he was the only relation that either of us had out here, we wanted 
him to be present when we were married. 

I assure you that I have no reason to regret my choice, nor do I 
ever expect to have, and I hope I am, I know that I ought to be, 
very grateful to my Heavenly Father for so good a wife. 

How little do we know of the future! Little did I think two years 
ago that I should now be living in this distant land, and married 
to one of whom I had never heard, a perfect stranger, but so it is. 

I feel more than ever that all things are ordered by a higher power, 
and He doeth all things well. 

I suppose that Theodore will start, with Mr. Wilson and Mr 
Nealley, for New England, on Tuesday. 

I have had considerable trouble in raising the money for him to 
go, for times are rather hard here now and money is very scarce. I 
tried to collect some in several places where it was due me but was 
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unsuccessfull. I then tried to sell some of my Manhattan stock, but 
could find no one ready to buy just then. At last I made a raise by 
hiring it of Mr. Wilson for a few months at a pretty high rate of 
interest. 

Father wrote me a long time ago that he would sell the remainder 
of my stock at Landholders Bk. and send me the proceeds, and I 
have been looking for the drafts for several weeks—had they come 
as I expected I should have had no such trouble. 

I[t] takes a great deal to do a little in a new country and I hope 
the drafts will come soon for I really need them to pay for what I 
have been obliged to get trusted. I am getting a very good start 
here now and if I can once more get “squared up” I think I shall 
have no difficulty in keeping so and doing something better too 
another season. 

My expenses have been much greater than I expected since I 
have been here this time. I have been obliged to pay a board bill 
of six dollars a week for myself & Theodore besides one dollar a 
dozen for washing, and my house has cost me more than I expected 
etc. etc. and the man who engaged to furnish me with rails disap- 
pointed me so that I did not get my field fenced and the stray cattle 
have harvested considerable of my corn for me which is not very 
pleasant, but I hope I shall do better another season, for I shall not 
have quite every thing to do. We shall feel rather bad at parting 
with Theodore, but I think it best both for him and us that he should 
go, for though he does as well perhaps as any young fellow of his 
age would do, yet he needs a father’s care, and we do not really 
need his help. I hope he will have a safe journey home, and that he 
will do his best to help father this winter. 

After a little while now I do not expect to be so driven with work 
as I have been, and shall try to write more frequently to my east- 
ern friends 

How is Doct. Clarke now? I have written him a long while ago 
but have received no answer. 

I wish that you and father could come and make us a good long 
visit when we get settled in our new home, it would be so nice; 
but I would like still better to see you settled near us in a home of 
your own. We did not know that Theodore would certainly start 
on Tuesday until yesterday afternoon, for I was not able to get the 
cash for him until then; so that will account for his clothes being 
in no better condition, but I am glad that he can go now for I would 
rather he would go with Mr. Wilson than most any one else. 
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Theodore will tell you all the news when he gets home, so I need 
not write more. We send a few cards by him, they are not just 
what we wanted, but you must remember that we are in Kansas and 
we got the best we could, we sent east for some others, but they 
have not come yet, and we may not get them at all should they come 
however. I think they will be better than these and we will send 
you some of them. Give Herbert a kiss for me and remember me 
to old friends. Where is N. Read Jr now? I would like to know 
where to direct a letter to him. Ella sends love. 
Yours truly from your affc’t son, 
T. C. Wells. 
We are short of envelopes, so I send three cards in yours—one for 
Lissie and one for Henry, and I will put in two more for Grand- 
father and grandmother Johnson and Mr & Mrs Denison. We did 
not get as many cards or envelopes as we wanted. We had to send 
east for them and had to take up with what we could get We can 
get none printed here. I think you will give me credit for writing 
a good long letter this time and if I had time I could write as much 
more. T. C. W. 


Mrs. Thos. P. Wells, Manhattan, K. T. Nov. 16/56 
My dear Mother, 


I have before me your letter dated Oct. 4th—the last which we 
have received from home or any where else; I should have said, the 
last that I have received, for Theodore has left us, and Ella got 
two letters from her friends last week. 

I have been anxiously expecting a letter from home containing 
drfts. for several weeks past but have been disappointed thus far 
and if the dfts do not come pretty soon I do not know what I 
shall do. 

I saw Mr. Randolf, the gentleman that carried Theodore and 
Mr. Wilson ete down to the states, last Friday, and was glad to 
learn that finding a boat at Leavenworth, they were able to proceed 
immediately on their journey, without any delay and that he left 
them all well and in good spirits. 

We both miss Theodore a good deal, and should miss him much 
more had we not so much to occupy our time and thoughts. 

We moved into our new house last Saturday, Nov 8th rather a 
queer time to move, I own, but “circumstances alter cases” ’tis said, 
and we thought that in this case circumstances would justify our 
moving, and I believe we were right in thinking thus. 
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"Twas a cold day, the 8th of Nov., the ground was all covered 
with snow and it seemed very much like winter. The house was 
just as the carpenters had left it, only partly finished, doors only to 
one room, neither lathed or plastered, the floors all covered with dirt 
and shavings, and everything in “sweet confusion.” 

In the morning Mr. Browning and myself put up the cook stove 
in our parlor-kitchen-dining room-and-sitting room, and I moved 
over some of our things from Mr. B.s with an ox team, and with the 
same I brought over in the afternoon the remainder of our things 
from Mr. Trafton’s, and Ella. We arrived at our house at about 
four o’clock, and set up a bedstead made a bed, and arranged our 
things a little, during the evening so that we got along quite com- 
fortably until Monday, and Ella has been very busy all the past 
week in cleaning up, and arranging our things so that it begins to 
seem quite like home. 

I would not have you think that, every thing is straightened up 
and fixed to our liking and that there is now nothing more to 
be done, by no means, but we have made a begining, and a good 
begining, and we see some prospect of getting done before a great 
while. 

Ella does not half do anything and what she has done is done 
thoroughly, so that it will not have to be done over again. 

The township surveyors have been along here and the section 
surveyors will be along in a few days, so that we shall soon know 
where our claims are. As near as we can judge from the township 
lines, our claims will go 40 rods further west and six rods further 
south than we supposed judging from Thurstons survey, if this 
should be the case nearly all my plowed ground will come on Mr. 
Wilson’s claim which will not be very pleasant as it costs from four 
to five dollars an acre to break up the soil here for the first time. I 
think however that Mr Wilson will do the fair thing and break as 
many acres for me as he gets of mine. 

It seems real good to have a home once more, we have both of 
us been flying about, here and there, settled no where for so long 
a time that we know how to prize a home now that we have one, and 
I assure you we do prize and enjoy it. : 

We have had no meeting today as the minister Rev. Mr. Deni- 
son,® whose turn it was to preach was sick The peace still con- 
tinues below, and a little while ago this morning, we saw a large 

6. Probably Joseph Denison, one of the founders of Bluemont college. He was president 


of the college when it became a state institution. For a biographical sketch see Kansas His- 
torical Collections, v. VII, p. 169. 
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company, perhaps one hundred and fifty, dragoons returning from 
below to Fort Reiley. 

Ella received a box from home yesterday containing a lot of things 
which will be both useful and pleasant for us, it came out with Mr 
Todd’s things. I suppose you know long before this who is elected 
president, we have not heard yet. 

I wish you would send us some flower seeds, a few at a time in 
your letters, we would be very much obliged, indeed, for them. 

I think of nothing more of interest at present, please write often. 
I hope we shall get a letter from you this week. 

Ella sends love, and says Tell Theodore I want to see him very 
much indeed and he must write as soon as he gets home. 

Has father got well of his lameness yet. I do so wish some of you 
could come out and see us, and make us a good long visit. 

Yours very truly 
T. C. Wells 
I enclose a letter from G. I. Robinson to Theodore. 


Manhattan K. T. 
Thos. P. Wells, Esq., Nov. 29th, 1856. 


My dear father, 

I received a letter from you yesterday, dated Nov 12th 
with enclosures as stated, and was very glad to get the same and 
am much obliged to you for the trouble you have had in doing 
business for me. I had been obliged to borrow some money here 
at the usual rate of interest, (ten per cent) and also to purchase 
some things on credit, and was fearful that I should not get the 
drafts in time to meet my engagements, and pay my honest debts, 
but they have come at last and all is right To me it is unpleasant 
to get into debt at all, but it is very unpleasant when one does get 
into such a fix not to be able to see his way out, nothing will make 
me feel blue sooner I think I can “pay up” and get “square” with 
the world now and if possible I intend to keep so. 

We were very glad to get your letter, for though it contained 
no news it furnished evidence that some one was still alive in the 
east and that we were not quite forgotten 

We have not heard from home before since Theodore left more 
than three weeks ago. We have heard nothing from Theodore or 
Mr. Wilson since they left Leavenworth City and feel almost afraid 
that something has happened to them. 

Another week has nearly gone. It is Saturday evening and we 
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are glad that another Sabbath is near at hand We find a great deal 
to do and feel that we ought to work while we can, but tired with 
the labors of the week we are glad when that day approaches wherein 
we must not work. 

We get along nicely in our new home; true when we moved here we 
found nothing done, and every thing to do, but we have got a few of 
the odd jobs off our hands and hope that sometime the time will come 
when we shall not feel quite so hurried. 

Our house is quite comfortable as much or more so than any in 
this region, and yet you would almost as soon think of moving into 
a barn, in the east, as of moving into an unfinished house like this. 
I have not heard from Elisabeth, Henry, or Amos, in a long time. 
What’s the matter with them all? It is getting late, and I am get- 
ting sleepy as you may judge from this letter so I must close. Do 
write us a good old-fashioned long letter soon. 

Yours truly 
T. C. Wells 


Manhattan, K. T. Dec 14/56 


My dear Mother, 


You did indeed write me a good long letter this time—it is now 
just three weeks since it was written—I would like to get as long 
a letter from you every week. I entirely agree with you in thinking 
it a “shame” that the Baptist church in Wakefield should let so 
good a minister as Mr. Reed go and be willing to take up with such 
preaching as they may chance to get from Sabbath to Sabbath or 
go without any preaching at all; one would think that their religion 
was all in their pockets or they would not be satisfied with such a 
state of things. 

We can, indeed, tell a “better” story of Kansas society than you 
do of Wakefield. There are three little churches formed in our 
vicinity Methodist, Congregational, and Baptist, each provided with 
a minister; But each minister preaches at several different places 
so that we do not hear the same one only once in three Sabbaths, 
but we have preaching every pleasant Sunday. 

And then as I have told you before we have as good neighbors as 
we could wish, and I very much doubt, whether, in any New 
England village you would find a less number of objectionable char- 
acters than there are in our vicinity. 

We have no factory help, no colored people, and very few for- 
eignors of any kind (not to say that there are not often to be found 
very fine people in each of the classes above named.) But society 
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is not nearly so good in Manhattan, as among the farmers on the 
prairie. 

You are right in saying that “you will be far happier” for being 
married. I do not know how I could get along without Ella. I 
do wish that you and father and Herbert could come and spend not 
only a “few days” but a few weeks with us; I know that you would 
enjoy your visit and we would so love to have you here. If Henry 
should come home again could not he take charge of the Bank a 
while in the spring so that father could leave awhile? I do wish you 
could all come out here and live; there is a claim just north of me, 
that is not yet, but soon will be, taken if father could only settle 
on that or some other claim near us, he would then have a home of 
his own while he lived, and be near, at least, two of his children. I 
believe he would be far happier, and you too if you would only be- 
lieve it, than to remain in Wakefield. To be sure father gets a 
regular salary, you all have enough to eat, drink, and wear, the 
body is well cared for—but that is not all you want to make you 
happy here below. “ ’Tis not all of life to live.” . . . If Dr. 
Clarke comes out to visit Amos in the spring, we would be very glad 
to have him come and stay awhile with us; tell him if you see him 
soon that he owes me a letter and I should be very happy to get it. 
I hope he will like my “wife” as well and better than he thinks. 

We spent last Friday evening at Mr. Todd’s and Mr. Trafton 
and Mr Browning with their wives were also there—we had a very 
pleasant time. Theodore will tell you who they were. 

Tell Sam. he must come and see my wife and then he will know 
something more about her. We got a letter from him and Lizzie 
yesterday—all well. 

I think with him that Kansas will be a free state, and that we 
shall have little more trouble with “border ruffians;” all continues 
quiet. Did you save the seeds of that squash that Theodore 
brought you? 

I hope Theodore will really be of much help to father, and will 
learn all he can about banking; it will be a good thing for him. 

I am sorry he was so foolish as to buy a watch, and on credit, too. 
He seemed to have a fever for a watch all the time he was here, 
and wanted to sell something that he had and get one or buy one on 
credit, but I advised him not to do so. 

Theodore left a good many clothes here, but none of them were 
fit for him to wear and we thought it not worth while for him to 
take them home with him. 
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Theodore, like all young lads has a great many notions of his own, 
and thinks he knows all about many things of which he is quite 
ignorant and he needs the advice and counsel of wiser and older 
heads He has naturally an affectionate disposition and can be led 
more easily than driven, but yet he must know what it is to obey. 

I am sorry that Henry has had such poor success in getting busi- 
ness, I do not know what he can do. He must not despise the day 
of small I fear he is trying to get too good a situation and because 
he cannot find such an one as suits him in every particular will not 
accept of any. If he wants to learn any kind of business or rather 
if he wants to get a living and make money at any kind of business 
he must begin at the begining and learn it, and be content with a 
small salary at first. If he attempts to commence at the top of the 
ladder he will surely fail and have to try again and another way 

I hope he will soon be successful and find some employment which 
will be profitable. I wrote him a week or two ago,—directed to 
care of A. B. Carpenter & Co. Beloit. Will he be likely to get it? 

I am sorry that you are going to lose your library; a sort of 
literary society with a library connected with it is just starting at 
Manhattan I hope it will succeed. 

I have written quite a long letter, and must stop without giving 
many particulars of our house-keeping, for I was not very well 
yesterday and today and though I feel pretty well now I am getting 
tired and feel that I should be better off in bed. I received a letter 
from Theodore last week and will try to answer it soon. Do write 
often. A large grey wolf came up quite near the house this after- 
noon, and two more came quite up to the hay stack about sunset. 
They will not attack men unless a number of them are together and 
then only under cover of the night and in winter when half starved. 

Yours truly 
T. C. Wells 

I have written by candle light and cannot see whether I write on 
the lines or not. I enclose a few cards which you may make such 
use of as you think best. 


Jany 11th 1856 [1857; misdated. ] 
Mrs. Thos P. Wells Manhattan, K. T. 
My dear Mother, 

It is four weeks since we heard from home and it seems to us a 
long time. Why is it? because you do not write?—or because the 
letters are delayed on the way. 

Our mail usually comes Fridays and Mondays; I hope we shall 
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get some letters tomorrow. It is very unpleasant to be so long 
without hearing from our eastern friends, we do not get homesick, 
exactly, but, we can but fear that something bad may have hap- 
pened, and we long to know how they do. 

You must not think that because we have come so far from our 
old homes—to Kansas, and like the country so well, and are con- 
tented to live here—that we do not think often of you in the east, 
feel interested in your welfare and long to see you. 

If I do not get a letter soon I shall have to write father to look 
up some suitable person, in his vicinity, who, for a fair compen- 
sation, will inform me regularly of the health and prosperity of my 
friends and relations in South Kingstown. 

We enjoy good health and get along finely. At present a young 
friend, formerly of R. I. (Frank B. Smith) is staying with us for 
a few days. He is going to the States, to Davenport, Iowa some 
time this week; his brother is in business there, G. W. Smith who 
used to keep the house furnishing store in Providence. 

I have a map of Manhattan which I intend to send to father 
as soon as I can get time to mark the direction and distance from 


Manhattan of some of our neighbors, and some of the villages 


near us. 

The bogus legislature meets at Lecompton tomorrow. I think 
they will not do much business except to pass an act authorising 
the Governor to call an election of delegates to a convention to 
form a state constitution. 

I reed two papers from home last week, the Prov. Journal and 
N. Y. Evangelist. Much obliged. We had quite a pleasant time at 
our house on New Year’s evening. Eleven of our neighbors came 
by invitation, took supper with us and spent the evening, three re- 
maining with us all night. It was quite stormy nearly all day the 
wind blew and it half snowed and half rained and the walking was 
very slippery, but our Kansas neighbors are not afraid of a little 
rough weather. Perhaps you would like to know something about 
our friends:— I will tell you who they were and where they come 
from. First, Harriet Leyman, the young lady who stood up with 
us when we were married, lives on a claim about three miles N. E. 
of us; her father-in-law (Mr Childs) brought her in a mule team— 
she stayed all night. She came from Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Whelden, 
from Prov. R. I. live on a claim two miles N. E. of us. they walked, 
and remained all night. Mr. & Mrs. Todd and little boy, and Mrs 
T’s brother Henry Booth (who also stood up with us) from Woon- 
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socket, R. I. Mrs T. and boy rode on a sled drawn by one horse and 
returned after ten o’clock in evening, they live just west of Mr 
Whelden one and half miles from here. Mr. and Mrs. Browning 
living on claim east of us, from Fitchburg Mass. they walked. 
Mr & Mrs Trafton, claim west of us—walked—from Mass. all 
very fine people and as good neighbors as we could desire; Theodore 
can tell you more about them. I have been thus particular to 
satisfy your curiosity. How does Theodore get along in the bank? 
Is he a good boy? Is Henry at home? 

Is uncle Hagadorn doing well? How does the school prosper in 
Kingston? Remember me to Dr. Clarke if you see him and tell 
him I would be glad to have him write. Do you think there is any 
prospect of his coming out as far as here in the spring? Are you and 
father well? Do you ever talk (in earnest) of coming west? You 
see I am full of questions. It is reported that we are going to have 
a semiweekly mail—hope it is true. 

We have not heard very much from Congress yet. I wonder 
whether they will do anything for Kansas this Session. 

But it is getting late and I must stop until another week. Do 


write soon and often Yours truly, 
Wakefield, R. I. T. C. Wells 


Manhattan, K. T. Jany 27/57 
My dear Mother, 

I was very glad to get a letter from you two weeks ago yesterday 
I received two other letters on the same day, one from Henry and 
one from Dr. Clarke. I had had no letters for three or four weeks 
before and have received none since. 

I should have answered before but for two or three weeks past, 
I have been much troubled with the toothache from a decayed tooth 
and as there was no regular dentist here I dreaded to have it out, 
but yesterday I went down to Dr Whitehorn’s and had it pulled. 
The Dr. performed the opperation as well as any one could. 

You must not “mourn”—you and father,—because we are settled 
so far away from you; though I confess that I should feel very 
badly too did I think that we should always be thus separated. I 
have hoped that you would move out here, and settle on a home 
of your own near us, and would love to have you do so now; but if 
that is impossible or even impracticable we must hit upon some 
other plan. What that plan may be I cannot at present say. I 
do not think that it would be prudent for me to settle near the sea 
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eo[a]st soon and perhaps never, and it may be best for me to remain 
here one, two, or three years longer. It would be pleasant if we 
could find business in eastern Ohio, Southwestern N. Y. or Western 
Penn. and live near each other and near Sam’! and Lizzie too. 

My health is very good now, very much better than it was one 
year ago. My lungs do not trouble me at all, and I have had but 
one “chill” since I have been married and that a very slight one 
on the day that Theodore left for Leavenworth City. 

I intend to continue to improve my claim and work upon it as 
though I were going to make it my permanent home, but if I should 
get a good opportunity to sell I should probably sell out and try 
to find business nearer my eastern friends. Perhaps you may think 
from the tenor of the above, so different from anything that I have 
written before, that I am getting homesick or tired of the country. 
Not in the least, I have as pleasant a home as an affectionate wife 
can make it and I think none the less of the country as I become 
more and more acquainted with it. Were not my own and my wife’s 
friends so far away I would not think of changing my place of 
residence. 

Father never could have thought more of my society than I of 
his, & I would love, dearly love, to be where I could see him and 
you often—but we must “ ’bide our time.” 

Ella frequently says she wishes some of my folks or hers were out 
here. 

She is very much obliged for that collar, it did not reach here 
as soon as the letter. Please consider what I have written as con- 
fidential, I do not want it to go out of the family. 

Has father received the map of Manhattan that I sent to him? 

What is Theodore doing now? Why does he not write to us? 
Ella sends her love to him and says she is most tiied waiting for 
that letter that he promised to write her. The lines are so faint 
on this paper that it is quite difficult to see them by candle light 
so please excuse the appearance of the writing. I enclose a little 
letter to Herbert, and a tulip that Ella painted expressly for him. 
I feel anxious to hear again from Henry, and know how he gets 
along. I do hope he has been successful. I intend writing him this 
week. 

We have had some very cold weather; one week ago Sunday Mr. 
Todd says that the mercury was 16 degrees below zero, Mr Blood 
says that half an hour after sunrise ’twas 24° below zero. 

We have been reading Mrs. Robinson’s book on “Kansas” it is 
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very interesting and can be relied on as true; I wish you would get 
it and read it; it will give you a better idea of what has been done 
here than anything else that you can find, and it is well worth 
reading. 

Do you have any regular preaching in Wakefield now? It has 
been so cold and such bad traveling that we have not been to meet- 
ing but little for a month or two past. Do write often. Yours 
affectionately 
Mrs. Thos. P. Wells T. C. Wells 

Wakefield, R. I. 


Feby 1st. The mail goes tomorrow, I have been writing a letter to 
father to go in the same mail. Do not urge him to stay I cer- 
tainly think it will be for the health and happiness of him and you 
too to acceed to my proposal. If he continues in his present employ- 
ment and with no one on whom he can depend for assistance he will 
soon be obliged to give up business entirely but if you were here and 
he should be sick or anything should happen to him you would have 
some one to look to for help and one too, that would gladly give it. 

The male prairie chickens have little tufts of feathers on each side 
of their heads just back of their ears; they look like little wings 
Wife cut them off of one that I shot the other day and I enclose one 
for you. It has been very warm and pleasant for a few days past, 
it seems as though spring was coming in earnest. I hope we shall 
have no more very cold weather. 

T. C. Wells 


Manhattan, K. T. Feb 1/57 
My dear father, 

Since writing to Mother I have been thinking more about your 
circumstances and mine and I sincerely hope that you will agree 
with me in the conclusions to which I have come. It is the after- 
noon of the Sabbath day but I do not feel that it is wrong for me to 
write what I am going to for no time ought to be lost. 

I came out here, as you know, with very poor health, little ex- 
perience in the ways of the world and a comparatively small amount 
of money; I am now settled on a farm of my own (I may call it so, 
although I have not yet paid the government the nominal price 
asked for it.) and in my own house; My health is very much im- 
proved, indeed it is quite good, and notwithstanding my inexperi- 
ance, I have managed to get a comfortable living and the property 
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that I have here now is worth more than all that I had in the east 
before I came out here. In a most beautiful country I have a very 
good location, near a growing town which promises to become shortly 
a large business place; my neighbors are such as no one need be 
ashamed of, kind hearted, and true, and most of them proffessors of 
religion (in this respect I think I could never better my situation.) ; 
during the coming year we expect to have good schools established 
and churches built. 

All things induce me to stay here and there is only one drawback 
of any consequence, and that is my friends, my old friends, espe- 
cially my father and mother, are far, far away,—if they were here 
wife and I would be perfectly contented to stay here. 

Now a word for you. Perhaps I can imagine better than you 
think your feelings and you[r] situation. Your business is very try- 
ing to both your mind and body; it is continually injuring your 
health, as much so as though you drank daily small quantities of 
some poisonous mixture; and if you continue in it you will soon be 
unable to do much at any kind of business. You need to be free 
from so much perplexing hard work and you ought to have more out 
of doors exercise You greatly enjoy the society of “congenial 
spirits,” you do not care for very many intimate friends but some 
you do want and those few you dearly love, in a great measure you 
are deprived of these, those for whom you cared the most are far 
away, and this is a cause of many unhappy moments and anxious 
thoughts. I know that there is little society in Wakefield for you, 
and I think there is little prospect of any improvement in that 
respect. 

Now in view of these things (and I say not this without considera- 
tion) I would earnestly urge you to resign the cashiership whether 
you have any other business in view or not; it seems to me as 
though your health, and your happiness, and as your family are 
dependent on you, they too, demand it, for should you be entirely 
deprived of health you could do little for yourself or them. 

And then I would urge you, while mother and Herbert and per- 
haps Theodore are on a visit to Lyme, to come out here and see the 
country for yourself and determine whether you could be happy and 
get a comfortable living here. 

I will guarantee that you will not be disappointed, if you are I 
will agree to pay your expenses here and back with pleasure, if I 
cannot do so immediately as soon as I can get the ready money. 
I have no doubt but that should you and mother move out here 
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Uncle John Denison and his wife and even grandfather and grand- 
mother would soon follow, but even should they not, it cannot be 
best for you to remain there on that account. It does them no ma- 
terial good for you to remain there except that they occasionally 
receive a visit from you or mother this could be done though per- 
haps at longer intervals if you were here and the means of com- 
munication will continually improve between here and New England, 
and in a few years it will take but little if any more than half the 
time that it does now to make the journey. At all events they will 
not be left alone for uncle J. D. and wife will not leave without 
them, and under the circumstances they certainly can not want you 
to stay where you are. 

The troubles in the territory are doubtless ended, the free state 
majority is constantly increasing and we anticipate a very large 
emigration in the spring. 

As for the fever and ague I think you need not fear that with 
decent care and prudence, many of our citizens have not been 
troubled with it at all. 

And as for the expense of “starting” out here you need not fear, 
you have enough to give you a good start, twice as much as nine 
tenths of those who move to this far western country; and it need 
not cost you half what it did me to make a begining. As for cattle 
and horses and farm implements generally we can use the same in a 
great measure, and I have a pretty good supply. 

Your age is no objection many come from New England older 
than you, and do well and you could not get them to return 

Now the claim north of me is not taken the claim east or south 
of me can be purchased for much less than they will be worth one 
year hence but six, perhaps four months from now they will not 
probably be for sale. 

And now my dear father will you not carefully weigh these con- 
siderations in your mind and may God be with you and help you 
to decide aright. I should be overjoyed to see you; it seems as 
though you must come. Even if you should not, (and I hope such 
will not be the case,) conclude to remain here the visit and journey 
will do you much good, and you certainly could find business again 
as good, all things considered, as that you have at present. Please 
write me very soon in answer to this, and if you conclude to “come 
and see” start as early as possible in the spring in order to secure a 
good claim while it may be had. I almost expect you will come. 
While down to Manhattan to meeting today I got a letter from 
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Theodore to wife. She will endeavor to answer it next week. I recd 

a letter from Mr. Wilson also. He says Theodore was a very good 

boy in going home in doing as he advised him to. 

Thos P. Wells Esq Yours most affe’tly 
Wakefield, R. I. Do come T. C. Wells 


[From Ella 8. Wells to Theodore] 
Mr. T. B. Wells Manhattan, K. T. Feb 7th/56 [1857]. 
My Dear Brother 


It is 8 oclock Saturday night and I have but just taken my pen 
to answer your letter. I was intending to write you a long letter 
but as I want to send this to the office in the morning fear that I 
shall not be able to this time. Yours was received last Sabath I 
was very glad to hear from you and read your letter with pleasure. 

I think you must have been tired and glad to get home after your 
flying journey you have not wished yourself here more than I 
have. I do want to see you very much I could not realize when 
I bade you goodbye that I was not to see you for a long long time. 
yet I trust it is all for the best and that you will be very usefull 
to father We wish very much that he could be induced to come out 
here if for nothing more to make us a good long visit. his health 
is of more consequence than anything else. The journey would do 
him good and we should be glad to see him. You do not speak very 
flatteringly of Wakefield people I hope there are ten righteous 
ones left. 

Do you like working in the Bank better than working in a Kan- 
sas cornfield? Thomas says you cannot locate a land Warrant 
until the land comes into market but one can be used to pay for a 
claim if you are settled on it. 

I thought I would write you the particulars of our household 
arrangements as you knew how the house was planed and then you 
could visit us in your mind’s eye but shall not have time to write 
half I was intending. I will tell you about the sitting room as we 
spend most of our time in it this cold weather. By much hard 
rubbing I got the tent so it looks quite white I lined the sitting 
room over head and also the open space by the stairs with it & I 
got some thick brown paper to line the rest of the room. The stove 
sits on the side by the stairs T put up a long black walnut mantle 
shelf back of it he also has made quite a nice bookcase that holds 
all our books that is behind the entry door our looking glass 
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hangs to the right of the window that looks towards Mr. Brownings 
I put a large shelf under that that looks like a table with a cloth 
on it. The table he got of Mr. Childs sits on the side next the well 
room. the little one he got at the Fort at the right of the door to 
the well room T’s trunk at the right of the window that looks 
towards Mr. Traftons with 5 chairs & a cricket leaves but little 
spare room. I got a large stuffed chair of Mr. Whelden which is 
quite a luxury. the clock sits on the mantle shelf but chooses not 
to go the box that my things came in from home sits at the left of 
the stove & answers for a wood box Now dear little brother after 
such a detailed account of one room I think there will be nothing 
to hinder you from making us a visit. 

I must tell you that poor Rover is dead he died yesterday from 
repeated blows of an axe first having had one leg shot off our hens 
commenced laying in Dec & Rover took a notion to eat the eggs 
which we preferd to do ourselves. We have a small pupy that Mr. 
Boasa gave Thomas _ we call him Tiger. 

Mrs Browning was in and spent the afternoon she enquired after 
you said she would like to see you and wished me to give her love 
to you when I wrote. Hatty Leyman was here new years she en- 
quired after you Mrs Lipher & many others to numerous to men- 
tion often ask if we have heard from you & if you are coming out 
again. I have had a miniature and an ambrotype from the east & 
this year wish my dear brother would drop his in the ofice for me. 
Mrs. Trafton wished me to give her love to you when I wrote she 
is as well as usual & has Mrs Becknal boarding with her whose 
husband died at Mr Goodnows soon after you left. It is almost 10 
oclock T is wating very patiently for me & I must close although 
I have not writen half I wanted to. My love to father & mother & 
a kiss for Herbert. Now do write often. Dear brother, do not 
ferget for what you are placed here in this world but prepare for 
the world to come you know that you will be a great deal happier. 
I must close. Your aff sister, 

Ella S. Wells. 


Manhattan, K. T. 
My dear mother, March 14th, 1857. 

I have your letter before me, written Feb’y 1st, as yet un- 
answered ; I received it a fortnight ago today, but have been very 
busy of late and have had little time to write. During a part of the 
time since I wrote you I have been in the woods chopping saw logs 
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which I intend to get sawn into fencing stuff 1 in.x4in. A part of 
the time I have been having a shed put up for a shelter to my 
horses etc. and a part of the time I have been helping a man draw 
some cedar posts to his claim and have not finished yet. I can earn 
three dollars ($3.) a day with my oxen, and wagon. I am going to 
take my pay for this job in cedar posts. I do not mean to plant 
any this year unless I can have it fenced. I expect to lose all the 
plowed ground that I had last year as the lines will probably run 
between that and my house. My claim is not yet surveyed though 
I am pretty well satisfied that the line between Wilson and me will 
run two or three rods east of my house. We expect the surveyors 
along very soon, and then we shall know where we are, and what 
we may call our own. 

I got a letter from Dr. Clarke this week. He wrote that he had 
just written father and says that he will come out and visit us this 
spring if father will. O I do so wish that they would come. It 
would do both of them good, and us too I assure you. Perhaps 
father has already decided to come. I hope he has but if not do 
try and prevail on him to undertake the journey with Dr. I do 
not love to have him confine himself so closely, I am afraid that 
if he does his health will get so poor that he will be obliged to give 
up all business. Do get him to come. Jf he should not come, or if 
you receive this before he starts, I wish he would send me a state- 
ment of my affairs there, bank stock, notes, etc., and also how they 
stood on January 1st/57. I would like to know how they stand, 
and if he can I would like to have him buy a one hundred and sixty 
acre land warrant, for me; and if he cannot raise the money to pay 
for it, on anything that I have in the east, I will raise it here and 
send it on to him when I know how much it is. It would save me 
$45. or $50. to pay for my claim with a land-warrant instead of the 
cash. A transfer the name left blank, must be legally written upon 
it and signed by the person to whom the warrant was made out. 
Since the first week in February we have had very pleasant weather 
for winter, until within a few days it has been rather cold, but not 
so that we could not work pretty comfortably out of doors. 

We had quite a snow storm last night and this morning. 

We do not have so much mud when the frost is coming out of 
the ground as you in the east it generally drys up most as fast as 
it thaws, but it is pretty sticky, after a heavy rain. 

We did receive the letter or paper containing a collar for Ella 
and she is greatly obliged for it. I think I have written you this 
before. I should think from what you write and from what I can 
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learn from other sources, that you have had a much more cold and 
tedious winter than we. We certainly have had no such snow storm 
as you speak of. I am real sorry that the steeple has blown off the 
meeting house at K. I always liked that steeple. Will they try to 
build another? You say that many wells in your vicinity are dry 
we have had no trouble of that sort here. We have had seven ft of 
water in our well all winter. Please remember me to Mr. Reeds 
folks if you write them soon. It is strange that Lissie has not heard 
from me since I have been married. I have certainly written her or 
Samuel and have been wondering why she did not write us. I will 
try to write again soon. I am very sorry that Henry has such poor 
success. If he was out here and would hear to reason a little from 
a friend I could put him in a way to do a good business with $500. 
capital or even less, but I do not know that it is best to write him so. 
I am expecting a letter from him soon. I have not had a letter from 
Amos in five or six months or more. I do not know why. I do not 
think that West Point would be a good place for Theodore in every 
respect. He would learn to obey of course, he ought to do that at 
home, but I fear he would not learn good morrals there. 

We are always glad to get a letter from home and I hope you will 
write often. Hope Theodore will write. Love to all, & kiss to 
Herbert. Yours truly 
To Mrs Thos. P. Wells, T. C. Wells. 

Wakefield, R. I. 


Manhattan, K. T. Apr 5th, 1857. 
My dear mother, 

I was very glad to get a letter from you last Friday, dated Mar. 
8th. We had not heard from home in a long time, and were anxious 
to hear from you once more. I am glad you do not always [wait] 
for a letter from me before you write, it takes so long for letters 
to go and come that it will not do to wait one for another. 

I used to think that Wakefield promised to be the village of the 
town but should think from your letter than Peacedale was going 
ahead of it. 

We have not heard from Lizzie in a long, long time. Is she and 
Samuel and little Susy well? Does Henry think of going into busi- 
ness in Rockford? I wish he would write me. I am happy to hear 
that uncle Hagadorn succeeds so well with his school, would like 
to get a letter from him. 

Dr. Clarke means to do what he thinks right I believe, but I did 
think he would vote for Buchanan. I thought that “Spiritualism” 
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was about dead or at least on the wane, we seldom hear anything 
about it hear, and I was much surprised to hear that so many in 
your neighborhood had turned “Spiritualists.” 

I sent a map of Manhattan to father at the same time that I 
mailed the two letters that you write have been received. Has he 
never got it? I sent one to Dr. Clarke at the same time and he 
wrote me that he had received it some time ago. 

I am exceedingly sorry, and so is Ella, that father thinks he will 
not be able to come and see us this spring. I hope something will 
turn up at the annual meeting that will lead him to alter his mind. 
It is very possible that he could find some other business than farm- 
ing and even if he should not I do not think he would find it so bad 
as he anticipates. We do not have to work so much in the hottest 
weather here as eastern farmers do. I wish he would come and see 
us at least, and then he could tell better whether it would be well to 
move out here or not. 

Kansas would be just the place for uncle John Denison and aunt 
Mariann. They would get along finely on a claim here I know, and 
I often think of them and wish they were here. 

The Methodist Church are going to build a college in Kansas. 
The Conference meets at Nebraska City next week and will decide 
on the location. Manhattan association have offered large induce- 
ments to have it built here, and it will probably be located on the 
claim south of me. It has been bought and is reserved for that pur- 
pose. Should this be done it would increase the value of my claim 
very much. 

The association have also voted ten shares each toward building 
the Methodist and Congregational churches, and the Cincinnatti 
Company agree to give 20 lots each for the same. Shares sell at 
from $50. to $75. each and lots at from $25. to $50. each. We ex- 
pect both churches will be built before next fall. 

A room for a school has also been hired until a school house can 
be built and a school will be commenced soon. If you should come 
out here to live you would not know much about a new country. 
All the claims around me and within several miles of the city are 
taken and can be got only by purchase; they are increasing in value 
every day. My claim is not yet surveyed by government, and I 
cannot therefore tell exactly where the lines will be, and on that 
account I do not intend to plow up any new ground or make any 
improvements until the lines are run. I think I shall put a tem- 
porary fence around the land that I plowed last year and plant that 
again without any addition. 
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Ella sends her love, and wants Theodore to write to her. How 
does Gillies get along with the printing? remember me to him. I do 
really think that you and father would be better off and better 
contented after you had been out here two or three years than you 
ever will be in Wakefield. Yours truly 
To Mrs. Thos. P. Wells, T. C. Wells 

Wakefield, R. I. 
Manhattan, Kansas Territory, 
May 12th, 1857 
My dear father, 

Very glad indeed was I to get a good long letter from you last 
week. I believe you have not written me so long a letter before 
since I have been in Kansas. I am very much obliged to you for 
purchasing me a land warrant and sending me a statement of my 
affairs in the east; perhaps it would give you pleasure if I would 
send you an account of my affairs in Kansas, and I will try to do so 
before I close. I am sorry that you and Dr. Clarke could not have 
come out and visited us this spring, we almost expected you and are 
really disappointed. As to the bank and the state of your health, 
you, of course, know your own business better than I, but I have 
been afraid that the confinement and the perplexity of your business 
would ruin your health. I am glad that you think your health so 
good. It was too bad that you should lose so much money (for the 
present at least) by Henry. I am sorry for Henry and you too. He 
wrote me that that was the case, since he got his present situation 
in Beloit, but did not write what his trouble was. I do hope you will 
be able to make some arrangement so that you can visit us before 
another year. You ask if Mr Wilson will make the loss of my 
plowed ground good to me by plowing again? He says that he will, 
and I am going to have the use of it this year, (the old ground I 
mean). It is not absolutely certain yet that I shall lose my plowed 
ground. My claim nor Mr. Wilsons (except his eastern line) is not 
surveyed yet; but as near as we can tell the line will run about two 
rods east of my house—, it may possibly run west of my house; in 
that case I should hold the quarter section that Mr. Wilson claims 
and hold not only my plowed ground but his house and well which I 
do not want. I do not think there is much danger of that however. 

June 20th 1857. I have been waiting now for more than five 
weeks for a little leisure time, except Sunday, that I might finish 
this letter to you, but I have tired of waiting and have concluded 
to take the time this afternoon. Since I commenced this letter the 
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surveyors have been along and now our claims are all surveyed; the 
line runs about three rods east of my house so that I lose all my old 
plowed ground as I expected, but Mr. Wilson has paid me the cost 
of breaking as much more and I have the use of the old land this 
year. 

I have my field all planted and fenced and the corn has come up 
finely and looks well. I mean to take good care of it and if we have 
a good season I expect to get six or seven hundred bushels of corn. 
It is very dry now, however, and if we do not get rain soon I am 
afraid we shall not have much corn or grass or any thing else, but 
I hope for the best—we may have a good shower before night. Some 
of our neighbors have peas fit to eat, but I shall not have any in 
a good while yet. I put off plowing and planting even a garden, as 
long as I could, hoping that the surveyors would come along and 
show me where my claim was and also waiting for Mr Wilson to 
come out in order to make some arrangement with him about plant- 
ing my old land if it should come on his claim. You suggest that one 
inch by four in is too thin for fencing. It is as thick as any of my 
neighbors use. We set our posts pretty close together, about seven 
ft apart on the average. When we have to pay $35. and $40 per m. 
for the cheapest kind of lumber, we have the disposition to make a 
little go as far as we can. I have not planted any more than I did 
last year, as I was afraid to have any more land broken until I 
knew where my claim was. I did not sell more than $30 or $40 
dollars worth of last years produce, we had a very cold winter and my 
stock consumed a great deal, much more than they would have done 
if I had had a good barn to keep them in. We have had as chang- 
able weather here as you write you have had in the east; the spring 
was very late, three or four weeks later than usual but during this 
month it has been very warm the thermometer ranging at mid day, 
in the shade, from 95° to 102°, which would be considered rather hot 
in the east but as we nearly always have a good breeze, even in the 
hottest weather we manage to keep quite comfortable. And now I 
will try to give you an idea of what I have here in Kansas, what I 
am doing and what [I am] intending to do. 

I have a good claim of 160 acres within one and one half miles 
of Manhattan nine tenths of which is suitable to plow and the rest 
can be plowed but is rather uneven. a snug little house 16 ft x 24 ft 
with an ell 12x 14 and a good well of water in the ell—cost about 
$900. a shed 12x17 cost $80. about 500 cedar posts worth $100. 
nearly 1500 ft of fencing lumber at my house (besides nine or ten 
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logs not yet sawed) worth $50. between 1150 and 1200 rails. and 
stakes and forkes to go with them, worth $150. I have three lots 
in Manhattan worth at least $50 each. an order for 500 ft of lumber 
at the mill which I shall get in a few days worth $20. cash on hand 
$165. due me for sundries $70. and I do not really owe $5. in the 
world except what I owe the Wa. & La. banks in R. I. I consider 
my claims with the buildings and fencing materials on it very low at 
$2500, and would not be willing to take that for it. I have two 
horses $250 two pr. oxen $225. two cows & calf $100. two pigs 
$10. & 70 or 80 chickens worth at least $10. Wagon, harnesses, 
plow, harrow, cultivator & other farming tools $150. household 
furniture and provisions $100 total $3750. 

I have represented everything at less than I really thought it 
worth and if I wanted to purchase should expect to pay more than 
I have valued them at. I started from home the first time with 
about $700. the second time with $1100. and have recd about $700. 
in drafts since I have been here in all $2500. 

And now father, considering my inexperience at farming the ex- 
penses of traveling the cost of living in a new country and that I 
have married a wife do you not think that I am getting along pretty 
well. I enjoy excellent health, am comfortably and pleasantly sit- 
uated except that I want you and mother and Lizzie and Henry & 
Theodore & Herbert nearer to us. I do so much wish that you all 
could come and live near us. You wish you could get acquainted 
with wife, I wish so too. I believe that the better you knew her the 
better you would like her. Cannot you possibly come and see us 
this next fall, say September? Unless the banks are anxious to have 
the notes paid immediately I do not wish to have the remaining 
stock sold. I hope to be able to pay something on them before 
another year. I see that I have skip[p]ed a page, but you will find 
no difficulty in finding the place I think. 

Sunday evening, June 21. We have had beautiful weather for 
three or four days, warm and pleasant, with just breeze enough to 
make it comfortable, and the nights comparatively cool. Though 
we usually have very warm weather here in the summer, we almost 
always have a good breeze so that we do not suffer so much from the 
heat as the people in the east, and we have very few nights so warm 
as to make it difficult, to sleep. We have been down to Manhattan 
to church today; we have a pretty good congregation usually on the 
Sabbath, and our church going people, and our citizens generally 
will compare favorably with those of any New England town, I do 
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not care where you find it. We had a Sunday School after meeting 
and I acted as Superintendent The Sunday School was organized 
sometime ago and Mr. Wheldon, who was expected to move into 
town immediately, was chosen Superintendent and I assistant, but 
he did not come as anticipated and met with the school only once, 
and living so far away as I do, on account of bad weather etc I am 
frequently unable to attend, so that if there were no other reason, I 
thought best on that account to resign, and a man by the name of 
Butterfield, much more capable of holding such an office than myself, 
I think, is going to take charge of the school next Sunday. I hope 
we shall be able to keep up a good and interesting school, with the 
blessing of God. 

The School house in Manhattan makes quite a show; it is built 
of limestone, size 32 ft by 48 ft I believe and two stories high. 
They are now building two large stone hotels and a Methodist 
Church also of stone the Congregational church has not yet been 
commenced but we hope will be soon. I did not write you so much 
as I was intending to about what I was doing and hoping to do, but 
will try to do so when I write again. It is now quite late and I must 
close. Ella sends her love. She often expresses the wish that you 
would come and see us and thinks she should like you. 

Why does not Theodore write? We have not had a letter from 
home in three or four weeks. Hope you will write soon again. 

To Thos. P. Wells Esq Yours truly 

Wakefield, R. I. T. C. Wells. 
Love to Mother, Theodore, Herbert, etc. 
Morton Sweet is in this vicinity, he called here a few days ago. He 
said you told him to tell me something but he had forgotten what. 

I wish James A Ward would pay you what he owes me. I would 
like to have it applied to my notes in Wa. & La. banks. 


Manhattan, May 30/57. 
My dear Mother Kansas Territory 

We received your letter of May 3d more than a week ago, and 
had I not been very busy should have answered it immediately. 

I have written to Samuel and Henry quite recently, and I sent 
three papers to father two or three weeks ago but owing to the care- 
lessness of the P. O. master they were sent back to me a day or two 
ago after the stamp had been defaced and it had been postmarked 
Manhattan. I will start them again and send more soon. I re- 
ceive the Prov. Jour. & N. E. Farmer. from home quite often and am 
very much obliged for them. I find very many good things in the 
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N. E. Farmer. The season is very late here this year—three or four 
weeks later than last year I should think; some of our farmers have 
been and are planting their corn over again as that which was 
planted early rotted in the ground. Some are planting now for the 
first time. I have planted all of mine but about one acre and that 
I intend to plant tomorrow. 

Mr. Booth, Mr. Todd’s father in law, has just arrived from R. I. 
He says that the grass is just starting there, We have had good 
feed for four weeks. Mr. B. was only one week coming from R. I. 
here, I do not see why it need take three or four weeks for letters 
to pass between us. Does the weather still continue cold in the east? 

I am glad to hear that uncle Hagadorn succeeds so well with his 
school. How does the Female Seminary prosper? How does Theo- 
dore get along in the store? Have you finished planting in the 
garden yet? Those Crowder peas do not need sticks or brush. If 
you plant the seeds of the sensitive plant in the house out of the 
wind it will do better and be more sensitive, they should not be 
handled while very young. 

I do not think we shall be able to get the Cong Meeting house 
built this season; money commands a high rate of interest, from ten 
to fifty per. cent., and sufficient funds cannot be raised immediately. 
The surveyors have come along at last, and my claim has been sur- 
veyed The lines come better than I feared, east line about four rods 
east of house, but I loose my plowed ground. Mr. Wilson has paid 
me enough to get as much more broken up, and I am going to have 
the use of the old ground this year. 

It is getting quite late and I must close. 

Wife sends her love to you all Tell Herbert to write us a letter. 
The election for delegates to Constitutional convention comes off on 
the 15th of June. we do not anticipate any trouble. Do write often. 
Mrs. T. P. Wells Yours aff’cty. 

Wakefield, R. I. T. C. Wells 


Manhattan, K. T. 
July, 16th 1857. 
Dear father & mother, 

We were very glad to get a letter, written in part by both of you, 
last week. Mother thought it was time I had a letter from home 
even if it was a “short one,” So think I; it was four weeks since we 
heard from you before, but instead of a “short one” we were very 
glad to get a good long letter. Sorry to hear that Aunt Mariann’s 
health is so poor. I believe she is owing me a letter, I wish she 
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would write, if she does not soon, perhaps I shall take the liberty 
to write again. 

I had forgotten that I made any promise to write grandmother 
Clarke, but have been intending to write her when I had a little 
leisure. I will try and write her soon. It has taken about all my 
spare time to answer my old correspondent’s letters. 

I am happy to hear that they have settled a minister in Lyme, 
and one too that gives satisfaction I hope their like for him will 
continue to increase on acquaintance and that God may bless his 
labors there to the good of the church and society. 

We have not yet commenced building the Congregational Church 
but intend doing so soon. We have now about three thousand dol- 
lars towards building a church, which would pay for a building 
sufficiently large to accommodate the present congregation, but in 
this fast growing country we have to calculate a little for the future 
A church large enough for us today would be too small a year hence. 

Do you feel able to help us a little? and do you know of any one 
in your vicinity that would give us a little? 

Our little church now numbers twenty five; ten united with us 
last Sunday, nine by letter or recommendation from other churches, 
and one by profession; and there are several more that think of 
joining us soon. 

So it seems that you hear from us once in a while, besides through 
our letters. Mr. Goodnow says we “are very pleasantly situated” 
and so we are. I wish you could come and see us you would say so 
too. And then Judge Woodworth has been in Wakefield; the last 
man that I should have thought of being there, a queer man. 

We have heard nothing of Dr Clarke since he left the east, he 
owes me a letter and I should be glad to hear from him. I wonder 
how he liked the west. I am sorry that Theodore is out of business 
again; he will never be easy without some active business or without 
company. He never was made to be much alone, I think; and if he 
cannot have good companions he will have bad ones. By com- 
panions I mean those of near the same age. Perhaps it would be 
well for him to go to school awhile longer, he might get over his 
fever for going to sea and take a liking to something else less ob- 
jectionable. I would have liked to have him stay out here with me, 
if he would have done as well for me as any one else would. I 
always liked Theodore and am willing to do much for him, but did 
not feel that I could afford to keep him with me unless he would 
take more interest in my affairs. I did not feel as if I could afford 
it, and yet perhaps he did as well as any young fellow of his age 
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would do under the circumstances. I think he got a little homesick 
once in a while and that would make him a little careless as to what 
he did and how he worked. 

I would rather try him again than have him go to sea—he might 
do better the second time; and I think Ella’s influence over him 
would be very good as they seem to think a good deal of each other. 
If he must go to sea it seems to me that it would be much better for 
him to go a long voyage under a good captain than to go a coasting. 
I mean if he must follow the sea as a means of livelihood, but I 
think that one short voyage from Wakefield to N. Y. would sicken 
him of sea life so that he would be glad to remain on land after that. 
If he should go on a long voyage he might get to liking it before he 
reached home again. July 18th The thermometer stands 109° in 
the shade rather too warm to work with comfort out of doors and 
so I will try and finish my letter to you. 

We had a fine rain a week ago today aiter a drouth of five weeks 
wanting two days. We needed rain very much, the ground was 
very dry and the grass was all drying up. Nearly all the sod corn 
was killed by the drouth. Although considerable water fell the 
ground was so very dry that it soaked it all up and it is getting 
quite dry again. My corn grows finely and looks as well as any- 
body’s. I have cultivated it twice in each row, both lengthwise and 
cross wise of the field, making four times that I have gone through 
it with the cultivator. I have also gone through the most of it and 
pulled off the suckers, the soil being stronger we are troubled much 
more with suckers than you are in the east. The tobacco worm has 
destroyed most of the potatoes in this vicinity and as far as I can 
learn throughout Kansas. Those that were fortunate enough to 
have their potatoes planted near the house where the chickens could 
get at them will probably have a good crop. I have killed all the 
worms on mine several times and may get a fair crop from my early 
ones, but my late ones are, I fear, entirely destroyed. 

The spring being so late and the drouth following, our gardens 
have fared rather hard; many things in the beds that were planted 
late did not come up and many things that did come up, as cab- 
bages, have been killed by the dry weather and grasshoppers, we 
have had radishes, and spinage, and a small mess of peas. We have 
cucumbers and squashes nearly large enough to eat, and our early 
corn has tasseled. My well holds out finely during the dry time, 
seven feet of water in it all the time. I don’t know what we should 
do without it. Several of the neighbors have to come here after 
their water. I have had a hired man with me for nearly two months 
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past, find plenty of work all the time. When there is not much to 
be done on the farm, a man and team (two yoke of oxen and wagon) 
can get $4. per day drawing stone, sand, or water down to Man- 
hattan. Houses are springing up there like mushrooms, and it will 
soon be quite a town. 

I am glad, if you intend:to remain in Wakefield, that you have 
bought some land; I wish you could put up a snug little house on it 
and have a nice home of your own, that is if you think it impossible 
that you can ever come and live out here with us. If you lived one 
or two hundred miles further in land I should entertain strong hopes 
of sometime selling out here and going east, to live near you again. 
You say that the farmers there have had to plant over their corn as 
we did here. Many of our farmers had to plant over on account of 
poor seed, but J did not, except a little where the crows pulled it up. 

Your garden would not suffer for warm weather if you had a few 
such days as we are having now; the thermometer has gone up a 
degree since I have been writing it now stands 110°. 

I am glad Uncle Hagadorn succeeds so well with his school. 

I have no doubt but that my old ground is worth much more than 
I got for it from Wilson, but that was the best I could do with him. 
You must consider that Mr. Wilson was not legally obliged to pay 
me anything. 

Mr. Wilson has sold his claim for twelve hundred dollars and gone 
east. He has considerable property here yet in the shape of town 
shares and town lots etc. has left two notes with me, not yet due, to 
collect. The thermometer has gone up two degrees more; we shall 
catch afire soon! But we do not suffer nearly so much from extreme 
heat here as in the damper atmosphere of the east. 

July 19; Sunday. The thermometer rose above 114° during 
yesterday afternoon, but it has not been so warm today by 9° or 
10°. We have not been to meeting today James, the man that helps 
me, went down to his claim, about six miles S. E. of here, yesterday 
and did not get back until this afternoon. He had one of my horses 
and the saddle and it was too warm to walk to meeting, so we staid 
at home and spent most of the time in reading. Do write often and 
tell Theodore and Bertie to write. 

Love to all. Has Lizzie returned to Rochester yet? 

Yours truly in haste 
T. C. Wells 


July 20th No rain yet: very dry. 

If you can get anything toward helping us build a church please send 
to me and I will hand to the treasurer of the society with name of 
donor. 
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[Ella S. Wells to Theodore] 
Manhattan, K. T. Aug 23rd 1857 
Mr. T. B. Wells. 

My Dear Brother Theodore, 

I have three letters that I ought to answer, but somehow I feel 
a strong inclination to write to you. I have been thinking for some 
time it was very strange that you did not write and let us know 
how you were getting along. I have thought of you more than usual 
of late especially last week when we went graping. We found them 
much nicer & thicker than they were last year. I would much 
rather have had a good time with you if I had not got quite as many 
grapes. We did not start until after dinner and three of us got as 
many as two bushels. How I do wish I could see you. 

I often think that you would have enjoyed yourself much better 
had you been here this year insted of last. Do you not think so? 
I am sometimes silly enough to think that we are as happy and con- 
tented as people ever are in this world. 

There has been some changes since you left Mr Browning has 
a house on his claim & has lived there since early last spring. His 
family now consists of himself wife, & little daughter. The neigh- 
bors say it is the handsomest little girl they ever saw. Mr Todd 
has a new shop apart from the house his sister that came out last 
spring is failing very fast I do not think she will live two months. 
Mrs. Todd now says that she is willing to live here or any where 
else that Mr. T. can be well; it would kill her to see him suffer as 
Mary does. Mr. Whelden lives about as usual; he has been below & 
traded some this summer but he has had quite a number of fits and 
if they continue it is not safe for him to do so. he has provided 
for his family better than last year. Hatty Lyman is just as sweet 
as ever Henry Booth waits upon her some. I have not time to 
write about all the folks. It is almost bed time, when I get to writing 
to a dear friend it is hard for me to stop. I shall never see my father 
again; he has left this world of sin for a better clime I trust. I 
will send you a letter from sister Nancie giving the particulars. 
Excuse me for so doing, it was so interesting to me it seemed as if 
it would be to you. Please save it for me until I come home. Now 
Theodore will you not write and tell us all about yourself. What 
are you doing? How you enjoy yourself? Are you a good boy and 
try to please you|r] Heavenly Father and your earthly parents? I 
hope you are and that you are happy. Naught else will make you so. 
Much love to father & mother and a kiss for Herbert. I will leave 
the next page for T. Do write soon I want to hear from you much. 

Your Affectionate sis Ella. 
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Dear Brother, 

Ella has written and wishes me to write you a little on this page. 
We have wondered why we have not heard from you this long time. 
Have you been sick We have not heard from Wakefield in four 
weeks. Do you think of coming out here again at any time? 

I hope we shall be able to make a visit east in two or three years, 
but hope we shall receive a visit from father first. Are father and 
mother and little Bertie well? Tell Bertie to write us a letter. My 
Corn looks finely. For two weeks past we have been drawing stone 
and digging out and walling up our cellar. It will take two or three 
days more to finish it. 

Excuse the appearance of this letter. I could write better with a 
stick, if it was not very sharp, than with such a pen as this. 

Do write us soon 

Yours truly 
T. C. Wells 


Manhattan, Kansas T. 
My Dear Mother, Oct 4th, 1857. 


Your letter should have been answered before; we received one 
from Theodore at the same time and answered that, and as I was 
pressed for time, concluded to wait a week or two before I answered 
yours. 

Our hired man has left us, his time being out, and now I have to 
work alone again. 

We have been haying for the past two or three weeks, and I have 
got up two large stacks of excellent hay. My corn is ready to 
gather, or rather to cut up, it is hardly dry enough to put away in 
a crib. I expect to have 400 or 500 bushels notwithstanding the 
injury it received from drought and grasshoppers. My corn suf- 
fered less from drought than most other fields around, because I 
plowed deeper, and the grasshoppers did not injure it so much as 
they did many other fields. 

Corn is worth $1. per. bush. here now and will be worth $2. or 
more in the spring. We shall have plenty of squashes & pumpkins, 
but very few beets and no potatoes. There are a cartload or more 
of nice water-melons in the field; you may have as many as you 
wish if you will come after them. 

Our pigs grow finely, and we shall have plenty of fresh pork by & 
by. We have about 100. hens & chickens from seven or eight last 
spring, and might spare you a few very well. My cow “Beauty” 
met with a misfortune the other day, so that she does not look quite 
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so beautiful She had been off with some other cattle and was rather 
fractious, so we tied her up to a post, but she tried hard to get away, 
twisted herself around the post and broke off one of her horns. We 
tied a tarred cloth around the wound immediately and it is doing 
well. Meeting was held in the hall over the new stone school house 
today; the Lords Supper was administered, and Mr. Parsons, of 
Ogden, (formerly of Cape Cod,) preached to us from the text They 
crucified him. Quite a large congregation were out. I think Uncle 
Hagadorn must be acquainted with this Mr Parsons. You ask if 
we ever “think” of coming home. Indeed we do, few days pass but 
what we speak of making a visit east, and if our lives and health are 
spared we anticipate much pleasure from such a visit before many 
years. 

You speak of Amos being in New York. Has he been there on 
business or on a visit, or has he left Minnesota? Is grandmother 
Wells in Kingston now? How does Theodore get along? I think 
that he is naturally very affect[ion]ate and will do most anything 
for you if he really feels that you love him. 

I hope I shall have more time, now that long evenings have come, 
so that I can answer your letters more punctually. Have not had 
a letter from father in a long time. Does he talk any of coming to 
see us now? I do wish he would come and make us a visit. Ella 
sends her love to you and father, and says that you “are all that she 
ean call father and mother now.” She also sends love to Theodore. 
Tell him we want him to write us. 

Tomorrow is election day when the great question will be de- 
cided whether the people of Kansas shall rule Kansas or not. May 
God speed the right. Yours truly 
Mrs. Thos P. Wells, T. C. Wells 

Wakefield, R. I. 


Manhattan K. T. 
My dear Mother, October 25th 1856 [1857] 

It is Sabbath evening and I was intending to go down to Man- 
hattan to a prayer meeting this evening, but wife was taken with so 
bad a tooth ache that she was obliged to go to bed, and I thought it 
not best to go and leave her. 

You have been doing great things in the picnic line in Wakefield. 
Why did Uncle Christopher leave Norton? Will the boy’s school in 
the Seminary injure uncle H’s school? 

The Rev. Mr. Kelloch? (the one about whom there has been so 


7. Kalloch, Rev. I. S.—See Kansas Historical Collections, v. VIII, p. 79. 
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much talk in Boston and the papers) a Baptist minister from Bos- 
ton, preached in Manhattan today, and the best sermon in my judg- 
ment that I have heard in a year. He is a fine looking man, and an 
intimate friend of Dr. Robinson, from Maine, who resides here, and 
who seems to think as much of Mr. K. as of an own brother. Mr. K. 
talks some of coming out here to settle in the spring and bring a 
number of families with him. He is a great advocate of temperance 
and a very interesting temperance lecturer, and we need such a man 
here very much. 

The Oct. election has resulted in a perfect triumph to the free 
state party, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which they 
laboured. They have elected their delegate to Congress and have 
a working majority in both branches of the legislature. So now I 
hope the question is settled that we shall have a free state, and 
there will be no more trouble. 

I have traded off one of my horses for a buggy wagon and do 
not intend to keep but one horse now. I find that one will answer 
my purpose very well. Oxen are much better to do heavy work with 
and there is not near so much risk in keeping them as horses. Times 
are hard here, but not quite so bad as in the east. Money is very 
scarce. I had $90. dollars to get for a man last week and I never 
found so hard work to get a little money before. Could not collect 
a cent where it was due me and found it very difficult to borrow or 
hire for the reason that every bodie’s pocket was empty. By perse- 
verance, however, I made out to get it at last. Does the Wakefield 
Bank still continue to redeem her bills? Some emigrants have come 
in this fall. The country is continually filling up and cabins and 
houses are going up all the time. Manhattan “city” has got to be 
considerakt‘e of a place. 

The Chisese Sugar cane does well here; several barrels of Sirup 
have been made in this vicinity and they are still making. Next 
year—lI think we shall raise all the sweetening that we need in this 
part of the country. I can raise sugar cane enough on an eighth 
acre of land to supply me with Sweetening for a year and it is no 
more work to raise it than corn. It is said that the seed are as good 
to make cakes of as buckwheat. You had better come out and live 
with us on some good claim near by. Do write often. 

Mrs. T. P. Wells Yours truly in haste 
Wakefield, R. I. T. C. Wells 
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Manhattan, K. T. Nov. 22/57. 
My dear father, 

We have been watching the prairie fires for an hour past. The 
wind is strong from the west, and the fires are quite near on the 8. 
and within four or five miles on S. W. and W. They look fearfully 
grand in the night, and we have felt somewhat afraid that they 
might come upon us in the night and do some damage, but it has 
commenced raining within a few minutes and deadened the fires 
very much, yet they continue to burn a little. 

We have not had a letter from home in a long time, five or six 
weeks at least; mothers last letter was written sometime in Septem- 
ber and was answered within a week or two. Are some of you sick 
or what has happened that we hear nothing from any of you? 

We have had a very stormy fall, some snow and a good deal of 
rain and most of our farmers are late about harvesting there corn. 
Some few have theirs all gathered but many have either a part or 
the whole of their crop still standing in the field. I hope to get 
mine all secured in a few days. 

I do not think there has been much, if any, more corn raised here 
this year than there was last year, as the drought killed nearly all 
the sod corn and the grasshoppers very much injured that on the 
old ground. There are many more people and cattle here, to create 
a deman[d] for corn, than were here last year, and I doubt not it 
will be worth from $2.50 to $3. per. bush. before another autumn. 

I do not think that there will be much suffering here this winter, 
as there doubtless will be in the east. Labor is in good demand; 
common laborers getting from $1.75 to $2. per day while masons, 
carpenters &c get $2.50 and $3. a day. 

I went up to Ogden, a few days ago, and paid for my claim and 
received the usual certificate or receipt which answers for a deed 
until I get my patent from Washington. So now I have a farm of 
my own, secured by government title; and if you will come and live 
on it I will give you forty acres of it for a home, and you can raise 
your own corn and wheat, sugar and molasses, and beef and have as 
much milk and butter and as many chickens and eggs as you choose, 
and all sorts of garden vegetables, and enough over to furnish your 
family with suitable clothing. There will be churches, schools and 
stores, within two and one half miles, and probably there will soon 
be a college on the claim directly south. 

There is little danger of fever and ague on the high prairie, and 
Kansas is to be a free state. It would be so nice if we could live 
near each other. 
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How does Theodore come on? Is he a pretty good boy now? I 
wish he would write to us oftener. 
It is getting late and I must bid you goodnight. Do write soon. 
Love to mother, Theodore and Herbert. Yours truly 
To Thos. P. Wells Esq. Thomas C. Wells 
Wakefield, R. I. 


Manhattan, K. T. Dec. 20/57. 
My dear mother, 

I have neglected answering your letter longer than usual on acct 
of press of business. I have had two or three men helping me get 
in my corn; there has been so much wet weather this fall and win- 
ter that corn has not been dry enough to crib until quite lately. 
We finished a week ago yesterday. I had between 450 & 500 
bushels, which considering the dry weather and the grasshoppers 
was a good crop—much better than most of my neighbors succeeded 
in saving. I attribute my success, principally, under the blessing 
of God, to deep plowing and the frequent and thorough working of 
the ground with the cultivator, especially during the dry season. 
How do you like Rev. Albert Palmer, as a preacher and as a neigh- 
bor? As well as Mr. Reed? What do you mean by the sentence 
“When we are thrown out of Wakefield Bank we may possibly build 
a house there”? &c Is there any chance of fathers leaving the 
Bank? If he ever does I hope he will not settle in Wakefield but will 
come out west and live near us. He can then have a farm of his 
own and be as independent as you please. Ella’s friends write that 
they have been afflicted with very bad colds similar to what you 
say that you and many others have had around Wakefield. 

I have not heard from Dr. Clarke in a long time. I presume that 
he has been busily engaged with business of his own, for Lizzie says, 
in a letter that I received last week, that he has married again—a 
sister of Rev. Mr. Clarke’s wife of Whitinsville. We hear enough 
about “failures” “broken banks” &c but they do not trouble us 
much, except that they make money scarce, for we find it quite 
difficult to get the cash for dfts on the east. 

Uncle Sam is buying considerable corn, however, and will soon 
make money more plenty here. Lizzie writes that you think the 
reason Theodore went home was because I “could not manage him,” 
but that is a mistake. I did get tried with him sometimes and I 
presume he did with me; but he went home principally because he 
was home-sick. He was young, had never been from home but 
little, had never been used to working much at home, here he had to 
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work a good deal alone, and then we were boarding, and did not 
have things very comfortable, compared with what he had been 
used to in the east, or we now have it here; altogether it was not 
strange that he wanted to go home; and I did not discourage him 
because I did not feel that I needed his help much in the winter and, 
he and I both felt that father needed his assistance. Theodore felt 
more free to do as he was a mind to with me than he would with a 
stranger, and did not seem to interest himself so much in my behalf 
sometimes as I would have liked, but perhaps he did as well as I 
could expect one so young as he to do under the circumstances. If 
father does not need his assistance I would like to have him help 
me next year, and would pay him reasonable wages. I shall have to 
get some one to help me in the spring, for I shall have forty acres 
to fence and at least twenty five to plow and plant, and if T. will 
try to do right would rather have him than another. 

We have had a very mild winter thus far. Warmer this month 
than in Nov. the thermometer ranging generally, on the north side 
of the house, from 30° to 50°. 

It is expected that quite a number will unite with the Congrega- 
tional Church at the next Communion seasion. 

It is very probably that Kansas will be admitted as a state by the 
present Congress under some sort of a constitution. 

At least nine tenths of the people are in favor of a free state; and 
if Congress attempts to force a pro slavery Constitution upon us 
there will be civil war. We do not expect any such thing, however, 
thus far God has been with us, and brought to nought the counsels 
of those that would tyranize over us and I trust he will not forsake 
us now. Love to father Theodore and Herbert, would like to have 
them all write us. Ella sends love. 

To Mrs. Thos. P. Wells, Yours truly in haste, 

Wakefield, R. I. Thomas C. Wells 


Private. Dear father, 

I shall want some one to help me in the spring, and I have some- 
times thought that, if Theodore cannot be contented there and will 
not be useful to you, I would be willing to try him here again. Liv- 
ing with us in our own home he might be better contented than 
before, and I cannot but think that Ella’s influence over him would 
be good. 

I simply make this suggestion and want you to [do] just as you 
think best about it. Yours truly 

T.C. W. 


(To be concluded in the November Quarterly) 
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Ferries in Kansas 
PART X—GRASSHOPPER RIVER 
Georce A. Roor 


RASSHOPPER (now called Delaware) river is the largest af- 

fluent of the Kaw between the Blue river and the Kansas-Mis- 
souri border, and has its source in the eastern part of Rock Creek 
township, Nemaha county, about one and one half miles west of 
Sabetha. At its head the stream is designated as Grasshopper 
creek, attaining the dignity of river after it crosses the Brown county 
line. Its course is to the southeast from Nemaha county, across the 
southwest corner of Brown, the northeast corner of Jackson, across 
the southwest portion of Atchison and then south across Jefferson 
county from north to south, entering the Kaw river on Kaw Half 
Breed land, Tract No. 20, about one mile due south of Perry. The 
stream originally was about 91 miles long, of which approximately 
six and one half miles are in Nemaha, eighteen in Brown, nineteen 
in Atchison, six and one half in Jackson and forty-one in Jefferson 
counties. This river has few tributaries of any importance, the 
principal ones being the Little Grasshopper, in Atchison county, and 
Cedar, Slough and Rock creeks in Jefferson county. The Delaware 
drains a section of the state rarely affected by drought. The banks 
of the stream in some places are low, and the rich bottom lands 
along its course are easily flooded. In one locality land was flooded 
every year from 1902 to 1912 and again in 1914. In the latter year, 
however, the channel in places was straightened, and approximately 
ten miles of the river’s length eliminated.’ 

It is common belief that the stream took its name from some visi- 
tation of grasshoppers many years ago. The first printed reference 
to the stream the writer has been able to locate is a mention by 
Prof. Thomas Say, of the Long expedition, who camped on its head- 
waters the night of August 27, 1819. His comment of the stream 
was that “About Grasshopper creek the soil is fertile, the grass 
dense and luxuriant.”? No doubt the name attached long before 
his visit. 

The stream has been known by a number of names during the past 
100 years. John C. McCoy, in a reminiscent article published many 
years ago, says: 

On the morning of October 11 [1856], we reached a stream thirty-four and 
one-half miles from the military reservation, which the Indians called Nesh- 


1. Topeka Daily Capital, November 30, 1914. 
2. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 1-2, p. 297. 
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cosh-cosh-che-ba’ or Swallow river, seventy-six links wide about which there 
was a large timber. Another mode of rendering the sounds of this Indian name 
of this river is Nach-uch-u-te-be, and this is the orthography given on the map 
which we made of the Delaware reservation. The stream was also called 
Sautrelle river and also Martin’s river, in 1830. In the field notes of our survey 
it is given as Nesh-cosh-cosh-che-be.4 

Delaware Indians, according to William E. Connelley, in a letter 
to George J. Remsburg, called the river the “Chuck-kan-no,” mean- 
ing “they stopped here.” Remsburg wrote an excellent account of 
the river, which was printed in the Atchison Daily Globe, November 
29, 1907. He mentions that William P. Badger, agent for the 
Kickapoos, stated that the stream was called for a Frenchman 
named Sautrelle, whose name in English signified Grasshopper. The 
Delawares called the lower part of the river “Hing-gwi-men-o-ken,” 
signifying “Big Muddy.” The names “Martin” and “Swallow” 
river, according to Remsburg, probably originated from the cliff 
swallows or martins that frequent the banks of the stream. Kaw 
Indians may have given the stream its name. Bourgmont, the 
French explorer, camped on the stream a few miles below the site 
of present Muscotah on the night of July 27, 1724, while en route 
from the Kanza nation (present Doniphan) to the Padouca nation, 
in north central Kansas. From an examination of various old maps, 
atlases and narratives, it would seem that the name Grasshopper 
river, antedates that of Sautrelle, but from 1830 to well in the 1850’s, 
one name was used about as frequently as the other. 

Falls on the river were unknown to the whites until 1852. That 
year a military train under command of Maj. E. A. Ogden was 
conveying workmen, mechanics and supplies to Fort Riley, when a 
Kickapoo Indian informed the major that there was a much better 
road than the one by the way of Osawkee they were then using. The 
major tried the route once, but not a second time. Henry Sen ac- 
companied the expedition as a mechanic, and on this trip made the 
accidental discovery of the falls. The expedition crossed the river 
at the location where the old road crossed in 1857 and 1858.5 In 
1859 a town was laid out at this point, and named Grasshopper Falls 
for the river. Following a number of grasshopper visitations which 
started as early as 1820 and recurred in 1855, 1860, and 1861,” the 
residents of Jefferson county became “fed up” with the name grass- 
hopper, and asked the legislature to change the name of the town- 

. MeCoy’s map, survey of 1880, gives spelling as Neesh-cosh-cosh-che-bah. 
. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4, p. 305. 
. Valley Falls New Era, May 18, 1878. 


. Laws, Kansas, 1859, p. 141. 
. Wilder's Annals. 
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ship, river and city, substituting Sautrelle in place of the despised 
name. This was done in 1863. This discarding of an ancient name 
furnished Sol Miller, editor and publisher of The Kansas Chief, at 
White Cloud, with an excuse to have some fun, and he promptly 
substituted “Sowtail” for Sautrelle, when speaking of the town, 
river or township. Ridicule is a hard thing to combat, and the 
populace did not relish being spoken of as residents of a community 
with such a ridiculous nickname, so the legislature in 1864® re- 
stored the old name, which was used for the next eleven years. By 
the irony of fate the worst visitation of grasshoppers came during 
the summer of 1874, and mention of hoppers was not a popular sub- 
ject for discussion with the residents of this county, so with the 
meeting of the legislature of 1875 a bill was introduced in that body, 
and passed, changing the name of the town to Valley Falls and the 
township and river to Delaware.’® 

The first ferry location on ascending the river is a matter of 
speculation. However, a ferry was contemplated and authorized by 
the legislature of 1861, to be located at or near the junction with 
the Kansas river. This act gave John C. Bailey the right to main- 
tain a ferry at that point for ten years and have exclusive privilege 
for a distance of three miles from the mouth of the river."! This 
must have been close to Perryville of later date. 

In 1867 Klews & McHenry were granted a license for a ferry over 
the Grasshopper at or near where the Union Pacific Railway, East- 
ern division, crosses that stream. Their license was to date from 
May 1, 1867, and was to continue in force for one year on payment 
of $10. Ferriage rates established by the commissioners were: 

Two horses and wagon, over, 25 cents; two horses and wagon, over and back 
on same day, 40 cents. Four horses and wagon, over, 40 cents; four horses and 
wagon, over and back on same day 40 [50?] cents. One yoke of oxen, over, 
25 cents; one yoke of oxen, over and back on same day, 40 cents. For each 
additional yoke of cattle, 10 cents. A man and horse, both ways, 15 cents. 


Footman, .05 cents. Sheep and swine per head, .02 cents. Loose horses per 
head, .05 cents. Loose cattle, 03 cents.!2 
This location was at or close to present Perry, on the river road 
running west from Jefferson county. 

From Wyandotte and the Missouri river points the bulk of travel 
and freighting of course went over the military road, but a consider- 

8 Laws, Kansas, 1863, p. 71. 

9. Ibid, 1864, p. 169. 

. Ibid, 1875, p. 178. 


. Private Laws, Kansas, 1861, pp. 34, 35. 
. Jefferson county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,’’ 1868-1869, pp. 406, 407. 


21—3875 
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able portion of it took the river road. Just how long this ferry was 
operated is uncertain, no further mention having been located. 

The next ferry licensed for this location was on November 11, 
1876, when Wm. M. McKinney was granted a license to keep a ferry 
across the Grasshopper at Perry; also a license for the Lecompton 
Bridge Company for a bridge across the Kaw river upon the pay- 
ment of the clerk’s fees.1* McKinney was an old hand at the busi- 
ness, having been engaged in ferrying at Lecompton from 1868 to 
1870.14 

In 1857 a bill was introduced in the council to authorize the build- 
ing of a bridge at or near the mouth of the Delaware river, but this 
failed of passage.1® 

Early in 1872 travel must have been sufficient to warrant the in- 
stallation of a pontoon bridge at this point, since Thomas G. Smith 
in March, 1872, applied to the board of county commissioners to 
grant him a license for a private pontoon bridge on payment of 
$10.1° Apparently this was the last license issued at this point. 

The next ferry location upstream was at Osawkee. In March, 
1856, Jefferson Riddle’* was granted the first license issued by the 
board of county commissioners to maintain a ferry at that point, 
paying $10 for the privilege for one year.'® 

This ferry was located at the crossing of the military road, and 
probably did not operate for more than a year, as W. F. and G. M. 
Dyer took steps to establish a bridge at this point, Doctor Tebbs 
introducing a bill in the legislature asking that privilege for them, 
which became a law.'® 

Osawkee is the oldest town in Jefferson county, and in its early 
days was settled by Southerners. During the troublous days in 1856 
the town was raided by a Free-state party. It was the first county 
seat, and for a few years was accounted one of the most important 
towns in the county. The Delaware land sales were held at this 


point. 


. Ibid., Book C, p. 193. 

. Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 2, p. 345. 

. Council Journal, 1857, pp. 196, 220, 230, 243. 

. Jefferson county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,’’ Book D, p. 41. 

. Mr. Riddle was a wealthy Southerner who settled at Osawkee and engaged in busi- 
ness—operating a ferry on the side. He attended the land sales at that point when the 
Delaware lands were sold, and bought several farms. On the breaking out of the Civil War 
he took his family and left for the South, joining the Confederate army. Returning to his 
old neighborhood in Kansas after the war was over, he had a feeling that he might be taken 
into custody on account of his Southern sympathies. All his farms with the exception of one 
were in the ession of others. A daughter of Mr. Riddle, Mrs. Maude DeLong, now resides 
at Silver lke, Shawano county. She was reared by grandparents on her mother’s side, who 
were strong unionists. 

18 State Board of Agriculture, Report, 1877-1878, p. 240. 
19. House Journal, 1857, pp. 75, 196, 212; Cowncil Journal, 1857, pp. 75, 169, 174, 184, 
201; Laws, 1857, p. 145. 
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During the legislature of 1857-1858 Mr. Owens introduced House 
bill No. 312,”° for the establishment of a ferry over the Grasshopper. 
This bill passed both houses, but was vetoed by the governor, who 
sent the following message to the House, giving his reasons for so 
doing: 

To the House of Representatives: 

Gentlemen—I herewith return “An act to establish a ferry at the mouth of 
the Grasshopper river,” without approval, for the reason that the locality does 
not come within the jurisdiction of the Territorial Government of Kansas. 
The mouth of the Grasshopper is within the limits of the Delaware Reserve, 
though the Half-Breeds of the Kansas tribe, by virtue of a prior treaty, have 
a life estate in the lands at that point, the reversion being to the Delawares. 
But the Indian title has never been extinguished to those lands, and the 
Organic Act declares that “all such territory shall be excepted out of the 
boundaries, and constitute no part of the Territory of Kansas.” With a knowl- 
edge of these facts, I do not see how I, as Governor of the Territory, can 
exercise any legislative control over that locality. With these objections the 
bill is returned to the House in which it originated. 

February 11, 1858. J. W. Denver, Acting Governor.?! 
At this same session Council bill No. 5 was introduced to incorporate 
the Grasshopper Bridge Company. A similar measure, House bill 
453, was introduced in the House of Representatives, but neither 
measure passed.?? 

A toll bridge was constructed at Osawkee some time in the 1860’s 
and must have been a paying proposition. No names of anyone con- 
nected with the enterprise have been found, and the only reference 
we have located is that a petition was presented to the board of 
county commissioners asking for an appropriation of $500 for the 
purchase of the toll bridge across the Grasshopper at this point.* 

Grasshopper Falls was the next ferry location, one being in opera- 
tion at this point in 1859. No mention of a license was found for 
this enterprise, but a Leavenworth paper refers to a ferry in con- 
nection with the relocation of a road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Riley via Grasshopper Falls.2* No further notice of this ferry has 
been located. Late in the fall of 1862 a bridge had been constructed 
at this point having a span of 123 feet in the clear. C. G. Waite, 
formerly of Tecumseh, was the architect and builder. 

As early as 1855 Grasshopper Falls took steps towards getting 
roads, the legislature that year establishing one from Leavenworth 

. House Journal, 1857-1858, pp. 191, 217; Council Journal, 1857-1858. 
. House Journal, 1858, p. 388. 

. Ibid., 1858-1859, pp. 221, 261, 327. 

. Jefferson county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,’ January 11, 1867. 


. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, March 26, 1859. 
Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, November 27, 1862. 
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to Indianola, by way of Money creek and Grasshopper Falls. James 
Frazer, J. B. Ross and Geo. H. Perrin were appointed commis- 
sioners to survey and establish the road.2® At the same session a 
road was also established from Osawkee to Grasshopper Falls.27 In 
1872 a road was laid out from Grasshopper Falls to Leavenworth, 
via Winchester.”® 

Probably the uppermost ferry on the Grasshopper was one thought 
to have been located on S. 28, T. 5, R. 18, five miles north of Effing- 
ham, on the military road.*® 


26. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 977. 
27. Ibid., p. 949. 
28. Jefferson county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,’’ Book D, p. 244. 


29. This ferry was marked on a men et of historic spots in Atchison county, ta tet Os by 
the late Franklin J. "Hole, of Effingham. p in Archives division of Kansas 

Society.) Mrs. Agnes C. (Franklin J.) Hele. vee not certain about its existence, however, — 
under date of June 80, 1986, wrote as follows: 

“I have talked with James Snyder here in Effingham, who has resided here 68 years. He 
said the river five miles north of Effingham is the Little Grasshopper, running into the Grass- 
hopper farther west; a very small stream now, even dry at times, but showing evidence that 
it was larger formerly. He is sure that there was never a ferry at this point, though remem- 
bers ——s = 4 A, west of a. The military road from Leavenworth to Fort 

tt at that point and he remembers much traffic, both military and immigrants, 
going Lother west. There are deep ruts all along this old road that can yet be seen, es- 
pecially near old Huron. There seems to be some confusion regarding the military road and 
the Oregon trail; some say they are the same and others say they are separate, but they 
were at least both near this cou ty. 

“T have talked with the Ed. Phillips family, who own a farm five miles north of Effingham 
and have lived on it for twenty years. Mr. Phillips was born in Leavenworth and is about 70 
years old and remembers very well the soldiers and freighters using the old military road, 
passing through old Huron and Kennekuk. On his place there is evidence of a trail that crosses 
the place; also large timbers show near the banks of the former stream that look as though 
they were parts of a large building and possibly a bridge. They remember an old story of s 
flat boat and that there was a ford at this place; there is sometimes water in this cut, but 
think it never could have been large enough for a ferry. There seems to be old Indian mounde 
on the Phillips place and the one directly north of them. 

“Mrs. Neva Jackson, telephone operator, heard us talking and volunteered the information 
that her uncle Abram Bennett was Indian agent at Kennekuk, and that there was an old 
stage barn there, and she had heard much of the travel, both military and people going west. 
She said there was a ford on Clear om. south of Kennekuk, seven or eight miles north and 
east of Museotah, on land now farmed by Mark Hardin. She was also quite sure the ferry, 
if any, must have been on the Big Grasshopper.”’ 
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Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Events in early Kansas history were reviewed in three articles 
published in the winter, 1936, number of The Aerend, of Hays. 
Titles and authors of the stories were: “A Hero of the Wakarusa 
War [Capt. Thomas Bickerton],” by F. B. Streeter; “They Gave 
the Crowd a Thrill,” a story of a shooting in the early days of 
Ulysses, by Bee Jacquart; “In the Bad Old Days,” an account of 
Dr. William Tichenor’s encounter with the Sioux Indians in western 
Kansas in 1876, by Paul King. 


Histories of Kansas local lodges of the A. O. U. W. appear from 
time to time in the Kansas Workman, of Erie, the order’s official 
monthly newspaper. 


Reminiscences of Troy in the 1870’s, by Eliza Johnston Wiggins, 
of Otego, were recorded in a letter printed in The Kansas Chief, of 
Troy, January 30, 1936. 


“A Story About Alma in the Eighties,” by D. R. Brummitt, was 
published in the Alma Signal February 6, 1936. 


The history of the Montezuma Press, founded as the Chief in 1914, 
was briefly reviewed in its issue of February 20, 1936. 


Histories of cattle trails through the Indian territory and more 
particularly of the Chisholm trail, including statements of pioneers 
regarding its location and a sectional map of its course from the 
Red river station to the Kansas border, were published in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, of Oklahoma City, in March, 1936. The 
article was prepared by H. S. Tennant of the Oklahoma State High- 
way Commission. 


A fiftieth anniversary celebration of the organization of Mary §. 
Wells Chapter, No. 41, Order of the Eastern Star of Osborne, was 
held March 13, 1936. A history of the society was outlined in the 
Osborne County Farmer, March 19. 


“Fort Leavenworth Claims Honor of Being the First Kansas 
Capital,” the Leavenworth Times reported in an article appearing 
March 22, 1936. Congress prescribed in 1854 “that the seat of gov- 
ernment shall be temporarily located at Fort Leavenworth,” accord- 
ing to the Times’ article, and “Governor Andrew H. Reeder, first 
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territorial governor, established his official residence at Fort Leaven- 
worth in October, 1854.” Remaining there “for a little more than 
six weeks,” the Times reported, “Governor Reeder and his staff took 
themselves off to the Shawnee Methodist Indian Mission.” 


Coats Methodist Church history was reviewed in detail in a 
special church fiftieth anniversary edition of the Coats Courant 
issued March 26, 1936. Services in commemoration of the founding 
were held March 25 to 29, inclusive. 


David Donoghue, of Fort Worth, Tex., writing in the April, 1936, 
number of Mid-America, of Chicago, limits the location of Quivira 
to an area immediately to the north of the Canadian river, and 
makes the “end of Quivira” coincide with the end of the flat plains 
at or near the North Canadian in Beaver county, Oklahoma. The 
“Quivira-in-Kansas idea” was discounted by the author. 


Early Runnymede was mentioned in Victor Murdock’s column in 
the Wichita (Evening) Eagle April 1, 1936. 


Names of pioneers registering at the annual meeting of the Barber 
County Old Settlers’ Association held at Medicine Lodge March 27, 
1936, were listed in The Barber County Index, of Medicine Lodge, 
April 2. 


On April 2, 1936, Wellington observed the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding. In celebration of the event both the Wellington 
Daily News and The Sumner County News issued 14-page editions 
carrying more than fifty stories of historical interest. The Monitor- 
Press, of Wellington, also featured a short history of the city. 


A résumé of a history of the Junction City Methodist Church, 
edited by the Rev. Lynn H. Rupert, and published in pamphlet 
form, was printed in the Junction City Republic April 2, 1936. 


William F. Cody and his old home in Leavenworth county were 
discussed by A. B. MacDonald in an article entitled, “The Boyhood 
Home of ‘Buffalo Bill’ To Be a Memorial to Frontier Heroism,” in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, April 5, 1936. 


A biographical sketch of Jesse Chisholm and the story of the 
founding of the trail which bears his name was published in the 
Wichita Sunday Eagle April 5, 1936, under the title “Would Me- 
morialize Chisholm With Monument.” 


Old buildings at Fort Leavenworth are still preserved, the Leaven- 
worth Times reported in an illustrated article April 5, 1936. 
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Early-day Huntsville was described by Herbert C. Totten in the 
Hutchinson Herald April 5, 1936. 


Wichita’s first funeral and first Sunday School were recalled by 
William G. Taylor, of Cleveland, Ohio, in an interview with Victor 
Murdock in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle April 8, 1936. Mr. Taylor 
discussed the building of the city’s first church in the issue of April 
10, and earlier history in the April 11 number. 


The history of the Hillsboro Star, founded May 2, 1924, was 
printed in its issue of April 9, 1936. 


Reminiscences of the late Otto P. Byers, of Chicago, who had a 
part in the building of eight railroads in Kansas, were published in 
the Wichita (Evening) Eagle April 9, 1936. 


“Colonial Ancesters Give Landon Background for Presidency” 
was the title of a full-page article by Joe Nickell in the Topeka 
Daily Capital April 12, 1936. 


A biographical sketch of the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of 
In His Steps, was contributed by Cecil Howes to the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star in its issue of April 12, 1936. Other articles by Mr. 
Howes included: “[Edmund G. Ross] Kansas Senator Who Voted 
to Acquit Andrew Johnson Was Called Betrayer,” Times, April 17; 
“Many Saloons in Kansas Smashed Before Carry Nation’s Crusade,” 
Star, May 18, and “Kansas Is Far From the Treeless Prairie That 
Many Believe It to Be,” Times, June 10. 


“Early History of Kanwaka,” was the title of an article by Mrs. 
Guy Bigsby which appeared serially in the Lawrence Democrat 
from April 16 to May 21, 1936, inclusive. The article was read at 
a meeting of the Douglas County Historical Society on January 29. 


Margaret Whittemore, of Topeka, has been preparing sketches of 
early Kansas landmarks which she plans to issue in book form 
soon. These drawings are being published in the Sunday issues of 
the Topeka Daily Capital starting with the issue of April 19, 1936. 
Descriptions and histories of the landmarks which accompany the 
pencil sketches were also written by Miss Whittemore. 


A brief history of the History and Literature Club, Horton’s old- 


est woman’s society, was related in the Horton Headlight April 20, 
1936. The club was organized in 1891. 


“Early Day Colonization Attempts Found Jewell County Indian 
Tribe Inhospitable,” was the title of an article printed in the Burr 
Oak Herald April 23, 1936. 
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Histories of the Rule and Hide Out schools in the Fall River vi- 
cinity were briefly sketched in the Fall River Star April 24, 1936. 


The Clay Center First Baptist Church held a celebration April 30, 
1936, in observance of the silver anniversary of the dedication of its 
present building. The church’s history was reviewed in the Clay 
Center Dispatch, Times and Economist in issues contemporaneous 
with the event. 


Wichita in April, 1886, in the fourth month of its memorable 
boom year, was described by Victor Murdock in the Wichita (Even- 
ing) Eagle April 30, 1936. 


On April 30, 1936, the Eudora Weekly News celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary with the issuance of a special twenty-eight page paper 
in tabloid form. Histories of the News and the city’s churches, 
schools, and clubs, biographical sketches of pioneers, and letters and 
greetings from friends of the newspaper were published. Included 
in the feature articles were: “Eudora Seventy-nine Years Old,” 
“First Marriage,” and “Main Street Fifty Years Ago.” 


Four letters recalling the early history of Burr Oak were pub- 
lished in the Burr Oak Herald on April 30, May 14, 21, and June 4, 
1936. 


A history of the Woman’s Relief Corps of Coffeyville was briefly 
sketched in the Coffeyville Leader May 1, 1936. 


The activities of the Anti-Horse Thief Association in Hutchinson 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century and names of some of 
the members were recalled by Charles Epley in an interview in the 
Hutchinson Record May 1, 1936. 


Hypnotism as it was first introduced in Wichita was discussed by 
David D. Leahy in the Wichita Sunday Eagle May 3, 1936. 


The history of the Osborne County Farmers Union, organized on 
May 11, 1908, was briefly outlined in the Osborne County Farmer, 
of Osborne, May 7, 1936. 


A tale of an overdue bill in the late 1860’s and Jesse Chisholm’s 
shrewdness was retold by Victor Murdock in the Wichita (Even- 
ing) Eagle May 7, 1936. Chisholm first lived on the bank of the 
Little Arkansas river and in 1866 he moved on what is now Chis- 
holm creek, Mr. Murdock reported. 


The Sublette Monitor issued an eighty-page magazine-size sup- 
plement to its regular issue of May 7, 1936, celebrating its fiftieth 
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anniversary. Features of the edition included: “The Story of 
the Sublette Monitor Since Days of the Homesteaders” “Haskell 
County’s Outline of History,” and numerous letters and greetings 
from friends of the newspaper. 


A history of the Leon Christian Church was reviewed in the 
“Christian Endeavor Edition” of the Leon News May 8, 1936. 


“Kansans Prominent in Consular Service,” was the heading for a 
series of biographical sketches contributed by Frank K. Tiffany to 
the Topeka State Journal in its Saturday issues, May 9 to June 13, 
1936, inclusive. 


Histories of Wichita’s hospitals were briefly reviewed in the 
Wichita Sunday Beacon May 10, 1936. 


Prominent Wichita physicians during the first twenty-five years 
of the city’s history were named in an article entitled “Physicians 
of Early Day Wichita Were Hardy Lot” published in the Wichita 
Sunday Eagle May 10, 1936. The article was reprinted from the 
Medical Bulletin, publication of the Sedgwick County Medical So- 
ciety. An article by F. 8. Vassar, reviewing the Salvation Army’s 


fifty years in Wichita, was another feature of this issue of the Eagle. 
A memorial plaque was embedded in concrete in the 100 block on 
East Douglas on May 12, marking the place where the Army first 
met fifty years ago. 


“Reminiscences of an Old Republican of 93 Years,” by Thomas 
F. Wilson, and “Recall Early Days at Diamond School District 14,” 
west of Green, were feature articles of The Times, Clay Center, 
May 14, 1936. 


The history of St. John’s Lutheran Church of Bird City, or- 
ganized January 8, 1911, was printed in the Bird City Times May 
14, 1936. 


Osborne observed the opening of a new bridge over the Solomon 
river, the completion of a dam and lake, and the anniversary of the 
arrival of the Pennsylvania colony with an all-day celebration on 
May 21, 1936. Historical articles in the Osborne County Farmer 
contemporaneous with the event included: “Enchanted Valley,” 
and “The Village Deacon Recalls a Few Old Settlers,” by B. P. 
Walker, “Migration of the Pennsylvania Colony,” “Osborne County 
Was Organized in 1871,” “The County Census of 1870,” “Osborne 
Fire Department Organized in 1888,” “An Indian Baby Born Near 
Present Site of Library,” “Original Minutes of the Pennsylvania 
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Colony,” in the May 14, issue, the last-named article being con- 
tinued for several weeks following; “Covert Community Pioneers,” 
by Sylvia DeWitt Gorham, May 21; “Old Settlers Register,” and 
“Notes of the Celebration,” May 28; “Pioneer Tales,” by Myrtle 
Curran Hose, and B. F. Yost’s recollections of consular service in 
Germany, June 4. 


A story of the founding of the Hutchinson Typographical Union 
was related by Ed M. Moore, charter member, in The Labor Re- 
view, Hutchinson, May 15, 1936. 


“The Memory of the Notorious Marais des Cygnes Massacre Is 
Revived on Anniversary Day,” was the title of an article featured 
in the Fort Scott Tribune May 19, 1936. A monument was erected 
at Trading Post some time ago in memory of the victims of the 
1858 massacre. 


Early Thomas county history was briefly outlined in the Colby 
Free Press-Tribune May 20, 1936. 


“This Month Marks 75th Anniversary of Chisholm Trail to Abi- 
lene, Kas.,” was the title of an article by Bliss Isely in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star May 20, 1936. 


Cimarron’s Methodist Episcopal Community Church celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding May 21, 1936. The history 
of the organization was reviewed in the May 21 issue of The Jack- 
sonian, of Cimarron. 


Names of former teachers and the salaries paid them were fea- 
tured in a history of Hard Pan School, District No. 3 of Coffey 
county, contributed by Ben Preston to The Daily Republican, of 
Burlington, in its issue of May 23, 1936. 


“Research Has Separated Truth From Myth In History of Mar- 
cus Whitman,” missionary to Oregon who made the journey from 
Independence to Oregon in 1836, the Kansas City (Mo.) Star re- 
ported in a two-column article printed May 23, 1936. 


The story of the Beecher Bible and Rifle colony, which founded 
Wabaunsee, was reviewed by Mrs. Willard Green in the Topeka 
Daily Capital May 24, 1936. The history of Kickapoo parish, 
which on June 1 celebrated the centenary of the erection of the first 
Catholic church in Kansas, was contributed by Sue Carmody Jones 
as another feature of this issue. The story of the church was also 
recounted in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times May 25. 
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“White Cloud, Kas. Has Retained the Culture of Its Pioneer 
Founders,” was the title of a three-column article by A. B. Mac- 
Donald in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star May 24, 1936. 


“Some Shawnee County History” was the subtitle to E. E. Kel- 
ley’s “Kansas Grass Roots” column in the Topeka Daily Capital 
May 25, 1936. 


More than twelve pages of the Hays Daily News of May 26, 1936, 
was devoted to the activities of the Hays High School during the 
past year. Featured in the edition were a page history of the school 
and a list of graduates from 1889 to date. 


A monument was erected and unveiled near Colby on May 31, 
1936, at the graves of Alfred and Fred Gould who died in an attempt 
to reach their semi-invalid father who was alone on the homestead 
during the blizzard of January, 1886. The story of the tragedy 
was told in the Colby Free Press-Tribune May 27. Original notes 
made by the early surveyors of Thomas county were published in 
part in another article in this issue. 


The Haven Journal celebrated Haven’s fiftieth birthday with the 
issuance of a forty-page tabloid edition on May 27, 1936. Histories 
of Haven and its churches, and several biographical sketches of early 
settlers were published. Pioneers reminiscing for the issue included: 
Etta Williams Astle, C. W. Peckham, the Rev. C. V. Priddle, Chris 
Stecher, F. O. Mott, W. F. Williams, Mrs. Mattie Fisher, and Mrs. 
Ellen T. Doles. Feature stories included: “Extracts From the 
Diary of G. S. Bishop,” “Haven’s First Newspaper and Post-office 
Building,” “Recollections of Haven by Founder of Haven Journal,” 
“Organization of the Haven Grade School,” “First Haven Free 
Library,” “The Haven Rural High School,” and “Farms Taken by 
Homestead and Still Owned by First Settlers or Families.”’ 


An eye-witness account of “Wichita’s Last Touch of Shooting Up 
Town [1880] and What Took Place,” by Fernando Robey, pioneer 
Wichitan, was the subject of Victor Murdock’s front-page column 
in the (Evening) Eagle May 28, 1936. 


The Kanopolis Methodist Episcopal Church celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding May 31, 1936. Brief histories of the 
church were sketched in the Ellsworth Messenger and Reporter in 
their May 28 issues. 


“Richard Cleve,” Pony Express rider, by John G. Ellenbecker, 
and “Wagon Wheels—Reverberations of Wagon Days Caught Along 
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the Old Overland Trails,” by George J. Remsburg, were features 
of the June, 1936, issue of the Pony Express Courier, of Placerville, 
Cal. Articles of interest to Kansans printed in the July issue in- 
cluded: “William F. Cody,” by John G. Ellenbecker, and “Bull 
Wagon Bosses,” by George J. Remsburg. In the August issue Mr. 
Remsburg continued his “Wagon Wheels” column. 


A brief history of the Burns consolidated schools including the 
names of graduates was recorded in the Burns Citizen June 4, 1936. 


Celebrating fifty years of service to the Gypsum community the 
Gypsum Advocate issued a twenty-eight page anniversary edition 
June 4, 1936. A detailed early history of Gypsum, and historical 
sketches of its churches, newspapers, institutions, and clubs were 
printed. Other features included: “Mail Service in Gypsum”; 
“Union Veterans Who Lived Here”; “The Gypsum Public Schools,” 
by A. R. Manning; “Gypsum Fire Department”; “From Kentucky 
to Kansas,” by Charles Burnham Manning; “Fragments of Mem- 
ory,” by Ida Tressin; “The Municipal Water System”; “Public 
Library in Gypsum,” by Ulilla Wheatley; “Saline County Fifty 
Years Ago,” by Edith Wellman-Brown; “Forty-Eight Years in 


Gypsum,” by John Schmitter; “City Auditorium”; “Beginnings in 
Saline County”; “Gypsum Always a Band Town”; “The Advocate’s 
First Editor’; “Early Settlers in the Valley,” by Ella Tinkler; 
“When They Met at Island Park,” by E. E. Wheatley; “Floods in 
Gypsum Valley,” by G. H. Goodwin; “Disastrous Fires of Past 
Years”; “Oldest Resident of Our City,” by Dorothy Reynolds. 


Eighty-year memorial of the Beecher Bible and Rifle colony was 
held at Wabaunsee May 30, 1936. The history of the colony was 
reviewed by F. I. Burt in the Alma Signal June 4, 1936, and the 
Wamego Reporter June 4 and 11. Another history was published 
in the Wabaunsee County Truth, of Wabaunsee, in its July issue. 


A one-column history of The Kansas Chief, of Troy, famous 
weekly newspaper founded in 1857 at White Cloud by Solomon 
Miller, appeared in the Topeka State Journal June 5, 1936. 


“It’s No Longer the ‘Dust Bowl,’” A. B. MacDonald reported in 
a seven-column article in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star June 7, 1936. 
Mr. MacDonald interviewed many persons in the southwest corner 
of Kansas who have lived in a part of the so-called dust bowl 
region through good crop years and bad, and wrote what he saw 
and heard. 
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Trinity Lutheran Church near Ludell celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary June 7, 1936. A history of the organization was briefly 
sketched in The Citizen-Patriot, of Atwood, June 11. 


A history of the First Methodist Church of Burns, organized in 
1885, was recorded in detail in the Burns News, June 11 and 18, 
1936. 


Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of Wichita, established in 
June, 1886, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary during the week com- 
mencing June 14, 1936. A history of the organization was printed 
in the Wichita Beacon June 13. 


The part Wadsworth Mound, near Greeley, played in Kansas’ 
territorial history was reviewed in an article entitled “Where John 
Brown Watched for Raiding Enemies” in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star June 14, 1936. 


A thirty-eight page “Southwest Kansas Resource Edition” was 
issued by the Garden City Daily Telegram June 16, 1936. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Colby First Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church was observed with special services held on 
June 28, 1936. A history of the church was sketched in the Colby 
Free Press-Tribune June 17. 


Ottawa history was reviewed in the Ottawa Herald’s illustrated 
“Ottawa Seventieth Anniversary Edition” June 18, 1936. Full-page 
reproductions of the entire first issue of the Western Home Journal, 
of December 7, 1865, Ottawa’s first newspaper, and histories of the 
city’s churches, lodges and clubs were printed. Other feature 
articles included: “Early Efforts to Bring Rails Into Ottawa”; 
“Early Cyclone Helped to Make Weather History”; “Memories of 
Ottawa,” from the files of the Herald; “Phone Business Grew With 
Town”; “Atkinson Saved the Infant O. U.,” by Claude Webb; 
“River Has Made Ottawa History by Its Rampages”; “Thrilling 
Events in Early Days of Franklin County,” by Harry Ireland; 
“Business Firms of Early Times Still Function”; “Ottawa Noted 
for Chautauqua”; “Doctors Came in Early Days”; “Ottawa’s D. A. 
R. Organized in 1889”; “A Post Office Here in 1864”; “Some Big 
Fires in City’s History”; “Asa S. Lathrop Was Ottawa’s First 
Mayor”; “School District Formed Here on November 12, 1864,” 
by George H. Marshall; “Isaac Kalloch, Pioneer Editor and Min- 
ister, a Sharp Dealer,” by John P. Harris; “Old Rohrbaugh Still 
Lives in Theater Memory”; “[Ellis M.] Clarke Recalled the Early 
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Days”; “Electric Plant Here Four Years After New York,” by W. 
O. Myers; “Roster of ‘Boys in Blue’ in Franklin County, 1861- 
1865”; “G. A. R. in 1880”; “Social Doings in Ye Old Time”; “Cut 
Acreages Back in 1874,” by H. A. Biskie; “Historic Spots in Kan- 
sas,” by Margaret Whittemore; “Reading Club Library Nucleus”; 
“Artificial Gas Came in 1886”; “Sons of Ireland Founded Emerald,” 
by J. R. Karnowski. 

A three-column biography of John D. M. Hamilton, of Topeka, 
was published in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star June 21, 1936. On 
June 24 the Star recalled that members of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition held the first court session in the Missouri valley at the 
mouth of the Kansas river in 1804. 


The Marion Hill Lutheran Church celebrated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of its organization with special services on June 21, 1936. 
A history of the church by the Rev. J. J. Richard was outlined in 
the White City Register June 25. 


“What Price White Rock?—A Chronical of Northwestern Jewell 
County” is appearing serially in the Burr Oak Herald commencing 
with its issue of June 25, 1936. The history was prepared by Harry 


E. Ross, a former editor of the Herald. 


“First Fourth of July Celebration in Kansas 132 Years Ago,” by 
Harold C. Place, and “The Story of Kansas Salt,” were historical 
features of the July, 1936, issue of the Kansas Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Progress in Kansas. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


The tenth annual meeting of the Kansas History Teachers As- 
sociation was held at McPherson College April 4, 1936. Ap- 
proximately seventy members were in attendance. Papers read be- 
fore the association during the day’s sessions included: “Foreign 
Policy of the New Deal and Recovery,” Elmer B. Staats; “Some 
Recovery Methods Being Used in Canada,” H. C. Jordan; “The 
British Road to Recovery,” Ernest Mahan; “High-school Social 
Studies and Recovery,” Jessica Smith; “Recent Historical Litera- 
ture,” John Rydjord; “French Diplomacy in the Americas, 1816- 
1850,” W. H. Walker; “A Mid-Nineteenth Century Crisis,” E. L. 
Harshberger, and “The Homestead Act and the Labor Surplus,” 
F. A. Shannon. Tribute was paid to the late Frank H. Hodder by 
Samuel A. Johnson during the luncheon session. Officers elected for 
the new year are: H. A. Shumway, El Dorado Junior College, 
president; T. L. Parrish, Kansas State College, vice-president, and 
S. A. Johnson, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, secretary- 
treasurer. Other members elected to the executive committee are: 
J. D. Bright, McPherson College, the retiring president; Robena 
Pringle, Topeka High School, and Ernest Mahan, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Pittsburg. 


Kansas has erected a monument at the grave of the late John W. 
Leedy, former governor of the state, who is buried at Edmonton, 
Alberta. The bronze plate attached to the monument reads: 


John W. Leedy 

Thirteenth Governor of Kansas 
Born in Richland County, Ohio, 1849 

Died in Edmonton, Alberta, 1935 
Sincere in Purpose, Simple in Manner 
Rugged in Speech, His Public Services 

Are Here 
Commemorated by the People of Kansas 


A two-column biographical sketch of Governor Leedy by Cecil 
Howes was published in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, May 27, 
1936. A picture of the bronze tablet appeared in the June 14 issue 
of the Topeka Daily Capital. 


A bronze tablet was recently unveiled on the Pioneer monument 
at Colfax and Broadway, Denver, Colo., bearing the inscription: 
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“Here was the end of the famous Smoky Hill Trail, Immigrant and 
Stage Road extending from the Missouri river to Denver. Entered 
the city by Fifteenth street. Traversed by Pioneers in 1858. Sur- 
veyed by W. G. Russell in 1860. Route of Butterfield’s Overland 
Despatch and Wells-Fargo Express. The trail took its human toll— 
deaths by thirst and by Indian raids. Placed by The State His- 
torical Society of Colorado from the Mrs. J. N. Hall Foundation 
and by the city and county of Denver. 1936.” 


Kirke Mechem addressed a meeting of the Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society at Overland Park April 27, 1936. 


A granite marker has been erected on the bank of White’s creek 
southeast of Jamestown bearing the inscription: ‘“White’s Creek 
and Benj. White Homestead, 1867.” The stone was erected last 
winter by Mrs. E. M. French, of Jamestown, a daughter of Ben- 
jamin White. Her father, who was one of the earliest pioneers and 
homesteaders in the vicinity, was killed by the Indians in 1868. 
Another daughter, now Mrs. Sarah Brooks, was carried off to the 
Indian territory and held prisoner by the Cheyennes for several 
months. 


Names of Frank P. MacLennan, editor of the Topeka State 
Journal, and George Watson Marble, editor of the Fort Scott Trib- 
une-Monitor, each a Kansas newspaper man for half a century, 
were recently added to the “Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame” 
sponsored by the University of Kansas department of journalism 
and by Sigma Delta Chi, journalism fraternity at the university. 
Addition of these names brings to thirteen the list which was started 
five years ago. For names of other Kansas newspapermen who have 
been nominated to this honor see The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. III, p. 336, and v. IV, p. 223. 


The Second U. S. cavalry, now stationed at Fort Riley, celebrated 
the centennial of its organization with a two-day program held at 
the fort May 9 and 10, 1936. The Second cavalry was organized as 
the Second dragoons in Florida May 8, 1836. 


Members of the Douglas County Historical Society visited Le- 
compton June 16, 1936, being the first of a series of historical tours 
under the auspices of the Society to places of interest in the county. 
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